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Three Distinctive Texts 





SMITH - McMURRY 
LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Not a revision—entirely new) 

By 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Lia B. McMugry 


Dr. M. R. Trasue, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
prepared a series of tests (scientific but practical) to measure the 
teaching results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series. 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 

Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 





ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. Bamey 


A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 





CHILD’S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SaraH WITHERS 
Hetry S. Browne 
W. K. Tate 


A Phenomenal Record 


The Child’s World Readers are now in use under terms of 
adoption and contract in ten states of the South as well as in a 
number of cities and towns. 

The states of Mississippi and Alabama and the cities of New York 
and Washington, D. C., have within the past school year adopted 
these texts. 


If you would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
pictures that were made by an artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 


should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c postpaid). 








JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Baker and Thorndike’s 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


are the only literary readers that mark, with appropriate milestones, the true transitional 
peints in elementary school progress in reading. 

They are the only literary readers that achieve individuality, not by following current 
fads, but by offering the child the first fruits of so many national literatures that they 
Americanize by their very cosmopolitanism. —_ 

They are the only literary readers in which the editors have successfully resisted the 
temptation to become authors. 

They are the only literary readers that preserve a careful distinction between teach- 
ing helps for the teacher and study helps for the pupil. 

Every introduction or suggestion or question in the readers themselves is there because 
it will help the pupil in his appreciation of the selection which it accompanies. Biography 
and “background” and literary gossip are relegated to an unusually helpful teachers’ 
manual. 

Primer, First, and Second Readers in Process of Publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















The Hampton Normal and A¢ricultural Institute 


Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 


ames E. Gregg, Princi . Se 
eh P. Pheats, V or Hampton, Virginia William H. Scoville, Secretary 

Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 

Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 11 trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
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Eclipse School Furniture 


Write for Catalogue Showing Our Complete Line of 
STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS---MOVABLE DESKS 





New Eclipse Sanitary Single Stationary Desk 


Eclipse Movable Chair Desk 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Che Theodor Kundts Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VIRGINIA OFFICE: 


110 NORTH 7th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY ” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
Piease Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
RicuMmonp, Va., Distributors 











Aldine Reading Method 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using The 
Aldine Readers; 243 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO Reap is a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 

Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) 

Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 

Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 

Seat Work Card, No. 2 

Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The 


Program of Studies for the Small High School 


By C. K. HOLSINGER, Principal, Lawrenceville High School 
Read at High School Principals’ Conference, University of Virginia, April 29, 1921 


It is possibly true that 
the typical small high 
school attempts a pro- 
gram of studies which is 
entirely too pretentious. 
The result is that the 
teachers are _ over- 
worked. But for the 
present this seems nec- 
essary if there is any 
curriculum offered ex- 
cept a straight college 
entrance curriculum. 
Before going farther with the discussion it 





C. K. Holsinger 


may be well to be sure we know what we mean 
The commonly ac- 
cepted definition characterizes the program of 


by the program of studies. 


studies as all the subjects offered in the high 
school. Two other terms which we will have 
occasion to use are curriculum and course. By 
curriculum we mean the group of subjects which 
lead to graduation for the individual pupil. By 
‘ourse we mean the individual subject, as first- 
ear algebra. 

No small school of the typical size should 
hink for a moment of offering over two cur- 
ricula. A school of three teachers may, under 
roperly arranged conditions and with very hard 
vork by teachers, offer two curricula. We be- 
ieve it wise to do so FOR THE PRESENT. 
hese might be named respectively the academic 
nd the general. By the academic we mean a 
vpical college preparatory curriculum and by 
he general a curriculum planned for the child 
who does not expect to go to college. The latter 
vould differ from the former principally in not 
requiring Latin for graduation, in requiring less 


mathematics and in being largely elective. 
History or science would take the place of 
languages. The mathematics would be more 
practical. Business arithmetic and elementary 
bookkeeping would be offered. 

The great thing to be considered in planning 
the curricula making up the program of studies 
is to adapt them carefully to the needs of the 
community. This requires very thoughtful 
work. Some of the needs of the community 
may be self-evident but others will be discovered 
only by careful research work. Space forbids 
going into detail as to methods of ascertaining 
a community’s needs. However we must pause 
long enough to indicate the following points 
for consideration. 

First: The principal should ascertain what 
per cent of his high school pupils, not of gradu- 
ates, go to college. For years we have been 
letting the high schools be dictated to by the 
colleges and have made high school programs 
of studies almost uniformly for college entrance. 
We have done this in spite of the fact that 
they have been so planned for the very few, 
relatively speaking, who go to college and in 
spite of the fact that such programs of studies 
have been consistently forcing pupils out of 
high school before they have graduated. The 
program of studies should be planned first of all 
for the largest group. Should a very few be 
planning for college the program of studies 
should be arranged for these incidentally. 

If the largest per cent of the pupils 
are in the habit of going to business, to busi- 
ness school, to farm, or to learn a trade, the 
program of studies should be arranged mainly 


Second: 


for their benefit. 
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Third: 
school is predominantly feminine and the girls 
for the 


If, as happens frequently, the high 
choose, most part, teaching or home- 
making for their life calling the program of 
studies should be planned to serve them. 

In short the program of studies should be 
planned primarily for the vocation group which 
It is all right 
to talk about educating for college and inspiring 


predominates in the community. 


ideals for higher education but many years of 
this practice is not getting more than a very 
small per cent of those who enter the elementary 
grades to remain in school through high school, 
to graduate, and to go to college. We do not ad- 
vocate ceasing to point to higher institution 
ideals but we plead earnestly for the better and 
more practical training for life for the vast and 
overwhelming majority who have suffered much 
at the hands of the few who have been planning 
to go to college upon graduation. 

This carries us back to a former statement. 
We should provide for two curricula in our 
programs of studies,—a general curriculum 
which trains primarily for entering active life 
but does not unfit the pupil for college as is 
attested to by the liberalizing of entrance re- 
quirements by the less hide-bound and tradi- 
tional colleges; and an academic curriculum 
which is planned strictly for college entrance. 
No doubt this latter 
When the high schools as a 


curriculum may be done 
away with soon. 
unit begin to prepare primarily for life the col- 
leges will be only too olad to accept each gradu- 
ate without question. Some collleges and the 
normal schools do this now. As soon as this 
condition exists the extra burden imposed on 
teachers by the proposals to follow will be re- 
moved. 

The program of studies must be planned with 
due consideration for the limitations of the 
school. If there are three teachers the number 
of courses offered must be in accord with the 
teaching ability of three teachers. The number 
of pupils is another factor to take into consider- 
ation. If this number is small it will cause an 
inadvisably high per capita cost to offer too ex- 
tensive a program of studies. On the other 
hand if the enrollment is large and too many 
courses are attempted the individual classes may 
In such in- 


be so large as to be unwieldly. 
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stances it would be better to cut down the num- 
ber of courses offered and divide classes into 
sections. 

A school having three teachers and not over 
60 pupils may offer 18 courses per session if it 
has an eight-period day. This would require 
the teachers to work seven periods a day. While 
this is admittedly inadvisable it is true to pres- 
ent conditions in most high schools everywhere, 
especially the smaller ones. Some years must 
elapse before school finances will permit a 
change. The following plan, then, takes condi- 
tions as they are, not for a moment defending 
them, and offers what we hope will prove a 
means of appealing through the program of 
studies to a larger group of boys and girls. 

Probably these would consist at present of 
four English, three history, four science to each 
sex, three mathematics, three Latin, and book- 
keeping. By alternating from year to year, and 
by combining, as will be indicated below, the 
total number of units offered by such a school 
could be twenty-two, the additional units being 
one each of science and Latin and two of history. 
This would permit the division of the program 
of studies into two curricula, a general and an 
academic. In science it is advisable to alternate 
physics and chemistry in the tenth and elventh 
biology and chemistry; or 
In a similar way 


grades; human 
human biology and physics. 
histories may be alternated annually between 
the tenth and eleventh grade. There is no very 
strong reason why one should not alternate 


Vergil and Cicero. One may combine the tenth 


grade algebra, solid geometry and_ the 
eleventh grade business arithmetic and offer 
these respective courses in alternate years. 


Bookkeeping starts in the tenth grade and con- 
tinues through the elventh grade. One should 
not attempt combinations nor altenations in any 
other mathematics. English classes should never 
One of the 
home eco- 


be alternated nor combined. 
annual courses 
nomics for the ninth grade girls. 

It is almost always necessary to make some 
eliminations from the desired program of 
Frequently one is at a loss to decide 


Personally we feel that the first 


science should be 


studies. 
where to cut. 


(Continued on p. 64) 
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Philander P. Claxton 


Lately United States Commissioner of Education 
Provost of the University of Alabama 


For ten years during the administrations of Taft and 
Wilson, Dr. Claxton served as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Despite meager funds and re- 
_stricted jurisdiction as head of a mere bureau of the 
Department of the Interior, he built up a competent 
staff of experts voluntary workers 
throughout the country, who together contributed in 


and _ attracted 
a large and varied way to our educational literature. 
Dr. Claxton labored for 
national educational statistics, for adequate 


fearlessly more complete 
financial 
support of education, for increased salaries for teach- 
ers, higher professional standards, federal support of 
education, and for the just recognition of the function 
of public education in a democracy. In his grasp of 
the educational situation in America from the kinder- 
garten to the university Dr. Claxton has few equals. 
Now as Provost of the University of Alabama he will 
be able to serve intensively as he has lately served 


extensively. 


The Call to Service 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


President of the National Education Association, Superintendent of the Shelby 
County Schools, Memphis, Tennessee 


The call to service in the National Education 
\ssociation has never been clearer than now. 
(here are important tasks ahead—big, challeng- 
for the best effort of the 
The call is 

Adequate 
elementary education must be provided for every 


ing tasks that call 
organized teachers of the Nation. 
to educators of all classes and ranks. 


\merican child, which means that there must 
be enormous improvement, particularly in rural 
education. Secondary education must eventual- 
ly be made a vital, universal opportunity for 


every boy and girl. Higher education—gen- 





eral, professional, and technical—whether un- 
der public or private auspices must be helped 
to grow both in quantity and quality until it is 
able to meet full and ready-handed the problem 
of training the leadership of our democracy. 
Libraries for rural communities as well as urban 
must be built up to keep alive the high purpose 
and the spirit of intelligence which schools exist 


to create. The ideals of educated men and 


women must more and more be made the ideals 
of our whole people. All this will require lead- 
ership. Our Association must help to provide 
that leadership. 
ty—in locality, State, and Nation. 
ation must enlist the profession and help obtain 


The right development of education 


It will require professional uni- 
Our Associ- 


that unity. 
in America will require far-reaching changes in 
the methods and ideals of revenue raising. It is 
for the National Education Association through 
study and publicity to light the way. Public 
sentiment must be quickened to see education 
in the perspective of its true importance. Our 
program of service includes all of these things. 
Let us join hands to make this year the great- 
est in the history of professional organization 
among teachers. Let 
shoulder for the growth of the National Educa- 


us work shoulder to 
tion Association and the realization of its pro- 


gram of service. 








~~ 
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Virginia Educational Conference 
RICHMOND, NOVEMBER 22-25, 1921 


Virginia State Teachers Association 

The full program of the next annual meeting 
of the Virginia State Teachers Association and 
affiliated organizations of the Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference will be given in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. Certain advance information can 
be published now. 

The general programs 
of the State Teachers As- 
sociation will this year 
fall on Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings at 
eleven o’clock and_= on 
Thursday night, of 
Thanksgiving week. The 
big subject, Education for 
Education, or educating 
our citizenship in our pres- 
ent educational achieve 
ments and immediate and 
future needs, will be the 
chief feature of two ses- 
sions. The speakers on 
this subject will be Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne, George 
Peabody College for 
Teachers; and Dr. J. A. 
C. Chandler, College of 
William and Mary. On 





M. V. O'SHEA 


: Dr. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin 
Thursday night Dr. M. V. will address the State 


scheduled at about the same days and hours as 
last year. Several of these organizations will 
have two programs each; many prominent 
specialists will discuss vital topics. 


Delegates 


Each local association is entitled to one dele- 
gate or representative in the State Association 
for every twenty-five mem- 
bers or fraction thereof. 
Except when a roll-call is 
demanded, each member of 
a local association, though 
not a delegate, is entitled 
to a vote in the State As- 
sociation. All delegates 


and other members are 
especially requested to at- 
tend business meetings of 
the Association ; important 
legislation will be enacted 
this year. 


Business Proposed 
by President Smithey for 
the Annual Meeting, 
State Teachers 
Association 


In accordance with a 
resolution of the State 
Teachers Association, 1920, 
President Smithey has pre- 


Teachers Association, Pated the business items 


O’Shea of the University November 24. He is distinguished as teacher, |jsted below for consider- 


of Wisconsin will appear 
on the program. Senator Carter Glass has also 
been invited to speak at this time, but illness 
has delayed his final answer. Dr. Charles T. 
McFarlane, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is also an invited speaker. Other attrac- 
tive Association features are special music, ex- 
hibits, and several social functions. Richmond 
does her full part as gracious hostess to teachers. 


Departments and Sections 


The Programs of the Departments and Sec- 
tions of the State Teachers Association have been 


author of many books, editor, lecturer. 


ation by local units of the 
State Association that delegates may be in- 
structed how to vote on these important issues 
at the annual meeting, November 22-25, when 
these items come up for earnest consideration. 
Local associations throughout the State are en- 
joined to hold meetings between now and Con- 
ference Week to act on these business matters. 
1. Adequate financial support for schools. 
(The legislative committee is preparing bill). 
2. The county unit of school administration. 
(Bill in preparation by legislative committee). 
3. Adequate revision of the present pension 
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law, to include also under its provisions the 
teachers of the State Normal Schools and the 
division superintendents. (Bill in preparation 
by a special committee authorized by the State 
Association, November, 1920). 

4. A nine month’s school term for every child 
in Virginia. 

5. The prompt pay of teachers. 

6. An effective compulsory education law. 
(Bill is now in preparation by the legislative 
committee). 

7. Security of tenure of teaching positions for 
the competent. 

8. The budget system of paying local, State, 
and national membership dues in educational or- 
ganizations. 

9. A professionally trained teacher for every 
school child with more emphasis upon teacher- 
recruiting and teacher-training. 

10. The adoption of a single salary schedule 
for teachers in elementary and high schools, 
based on educational qualifications and success- 
ful experience. 

11. Placing rural education on a parity with 
urban education. A _ reduction of one-room 
schools whenever possible, in favor of consolida- 
tion; the restriction of one-room schools to five 
crades. ’ 

12. A plan whereby all the local associations 
may be organized into a more workable unit 
for the promotion of the teaching profession. 
Our present organization is too loosely con- 
structed and we do not get the interest of all the 
teachers. 

13. A plan calling for the preparation of a 
course of study to be submitted to the State 
Board of Education for consideration. 

14. Free text-books for the public schools. 

15. Health and sanitation laws more rigidly 
inforced; a school nurse in every school divi- 
sion. 

16. An increase of supervision, particularly 
of the rural schools. 

17. The employment of standard educational 
tests in measuring the progress of children and 
the efficiency of instruction. 

18. A bureau in the State Department for 
educational investigation. 


19. Better classification of children, and the 
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organization of special classes for backward and 
superior children. 

20. Emphasis upon the teacherage for rural 
high schools. 

21. A committee to co-operate with the State 
Board of Education, the Co-Operative Education 
Association, Women’s Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotarians, Kiwanians, Schools, Colleges, 
the Press, the Pulpit, etc., to educate the people of 
Virginia in our present educational status and 
in our immediate and future educational needs. 

22. Active support of the Towner-Sterling 
Bill and a Federal secretary of education as 
against submerging education in the proposed 
Federal welfare department. 


The Superintendents Association 
Under the presidency of Superintendent G. L. 
H. Johnson, Staunton, Virginia, the Superinten- 
dents’ Association will begin its sessions on 
Tuesday afternoon, November 22, and continue 
through a meeting on Wednesday night, No- 
vember 23. There will likely be several joint 

sessions with the Trutees’ Association. 


The Trustees’ Association 
The Trustees’ Association will be in session 
Conference Week at the same hours as the 
Superintendents’ Association, with which im- 
portant joint meetings will be held. 


Co-Operative Education Association 

General meetings of the Co-Operative Educa- 
tion Asociation, addressed by Mrs. B. B. Mun- 
ford, Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Dr. J. P. McConnell, 
Hon. Harris Hart, T. S. Settle, John R. Hutche- 
son, V. L. Spear, and others, will be held on 
Thursday and Friday mornings and Friday 
night during the Conference. 


A Pre-Conference Meeting 
Governor Westmoreland Davis has called 
Conference on Governmental Efficiency for No- 
vember 21-22, just preceding the Educational 
Conference. Teachers of history and civics will 
as far as possible attend this Conference and 
remain for the rest of the week. 


Special Railroad Rates 


Special railroad rates for the Conference have 
been secured ; details are given elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Teachers’ 


Pavilion 


By C. R. KEILEY, Director of Publicity, Virginia State Board of Health 


At a point of vantage, overlooking the peace- 
ful panorama that is Catawba Valley, stands an 
artistic structure of native stone and brick and 
concrete. An attractive feature of the land- 
scape, ideaily located, it is something of far 
more than physical beauty—it is the embodi- 
ment of an idea and the materialization of an 
ambition. 

The young mind easily assimilates and long 
holds the story of the great oak that grows 
from the tiny acorn. Less than four years ago, 
this cottage was in the acorn stage, a germ in 
the mind of 


success to cultivate toward the plague an atti- 
tude of philosophic resignation. Within forty 
years the change has taken place. Today patient 


resignation is cowardice. 


The idea of Mr. McManaway was that the | 


Virginia teachers should have at Catawba, the 
State’s great sanatorium, a pavilion of their 
own, built by themselves for the members of 
their profession. As was eminently proper since 
the State builds for all its citizens, Virginia 
was to be permitted to share in the undertaking. 
Just as the executive committee of the Teach- 
ers’ Associa- 





N. T. McMan- 
away who held 
the wee bit of 
idealism as 
something to 
be made real. 

It was on 
Thanks- 
giving Day, of 
1917, when the 
formulator of 
the germ de- 


termined upon 





implanta- 





tion had eager- 
ly ingested the 
first thought, 
so the General 
Assembly ap- 
provingly _ re- 
ceived the pro- 
posal that the 
State assume 
its share of 
the costs; so 
through hard 
work by com- 
mittees and in- 








tion; and he 
found the ex- 
ecutive com- 

mittee of the Virginia Teachers’ Association 
splendidly fertile soil. To that committee he 
explained the thought he had been developing, 
and enthusiastically it was received. 
young—as history marks 
time taken its toll. The 
marvelous embalmers of ancient Egypt have 


Since time was 


tuberculosis has 





preserved demonstrable evidences that the white 
plague antedated the scourges which Moses 
witnessed. No era since that time has escaped, 
as probably no era of greater age had been free. 

Helpless, in hopeless ignorance of the causes, 
humanity had through the numberless centuries 
until now impotently recorded the ravages, wept 
at the tragedies, and had endeavored without 


Teachers’ 


dividuals the 
teachers se- 
cured half of 
the twenty thousand dollars needed for the 
pavilion and the State gave the other moiety. 


Pavilion 


Now a fireproof building with deep, com- 


+ alas mai i cag is Sens. 


modious porches, with broad halls and handsome | 


assembly room, with outdoor and indoor sleep- 
ing quarters that are models, with a modern 
heating system and every convenience that en 
ters the specifications of the city home—now 
that structure stands guardian at Catawba, not 
as a grim reminder that hope is to be abandoned 
but as a pleasing promise that health and 
strength await the temporary sojourner—that 
the teacher who there may rest a little while 
will go back a better teacher, having learned in 








(Continued on p. 67) 
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(he work done by the negro supervisors de- 





7 


8 needed. 


rves special mention because of the great re- 
its accomplished in 1920-1921. There were 
ity-four of these distributed in about half the 
uunties of the State, some counties having two 
ind one county having three. Apart from help- 
ing the teachers in industrial work, these super- 
visors gave them points in class-room methods 
ind in other ways helped to train many of the 
olored teachers of the State. They were asked 
) pay special attention to the methods of young 

ichers and to give assistance wherever it was 
Thus by careful coaching, some weak 
} teachers have been strengthened and better re- 
sults have been obtained. 


(he supervisors are under the administration 
and control of the division superintendents. By 
their knowledge of all the teachers in their re- 
spective counties, they are able to assist the su- 





1 »erintendents in estimating the real ability of 


teachers and to assist in their selection. It is 
earnestly hoped that teachers will co-operate 
most heartily with their superivisors to the end 
that greater things may be accomplished 1n the 
future. The supervisor is not expected to “boss” 
anyone, and no one of them has such an idea, but 


| it is their function to co-operate with teachers 


ind help them solve any difficult problems that 
may come up. The supervisors are expected to 


+ be tactful, courteous, sympathetic, and earnest, 


ind if they are met by the same spirit from the 
teachers, the results will be splendid. 

\nother activity of the supervisor is to form 
\ strong link between the schools and the par- 
ents. In practically all counties where there are 
supervisors, parent leagues have been established 
ind these have been instrumental in bringing 
about better attendance on the part of the pupils 
ind in raising funds for the various phases of 

hool work. Some idea of the value of this 
co-operation is shown in the fact that for the 
year 1920-1921 nearly $100,000 was raised for 


‘| school purposes. Even greater things are 


hoped for during 1921-1922 in spite of hard 
mes. 
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The Work of the Negro Supervisors in Virginia 


By W. D. GRESHAM, State Supervisor of Negro Education 


Another kind of work done by our supervisors 
is to help the boys and girls with their canning 
clubs. The supervisor in Charlotte County alone 
last year was responsible for the negroes’ putting 
up 36,000 quarts of canned goods. Some of these 
were on exhibition at the county exhibit last 
spring and a wonderful display it was. 

Then supervisors are expected to visit every 
negro school in their respective counties to give 
assistance and direction in class-room work as 
many times as possible and carry as often as 
they go messages of good will and hope. Our 
supervisors according to their collected reports 
made 7,489 visits, an average of 138 per su- 
pervisor. It is interesting to observe that this 
work is being carried on with but little expense 
to the counties. Indeed the work was carried 
on last year in one county without that county’s 
contributing a penny. This year that county is 
contributing to the salary of the supervisor be- 
cause the school authorities realize the great 
value in having a competent person to do this 
kind of work. 

For the present school session there are to 
be approximately fifty-three supervisors who are 
to carry on this work in about half the counties 
of the State. They are being urged to help the 
superintendents in every possible way; to pay 
special attention to regular class-work as well 
as industrial work so that improvement may be 
made all along the line; to organize school 
leagues and interest parents in raising additional 
funds for school purposes ; to carry into all the 
schools under their supervision a fine, whole- 
some influence and to encourage the training of 
the best possible citizenship. 

To measure up to all that is expected of a 
supervisor, this person must be above the av- 
erage in ability to co-operate with and secure 
the best co-operation from her teachers; she 
must be well acquainted with methods in ele- 
mentary school subjects so as to give her teach- 
ers the benefit of her knowledge; she must be 
able to command the respect of teachers and 
pupils and instil into them the right principles 
of life. Above all things emphasis is laid on 
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the moral side of the supervisor’s training, for 


she who would seek to lead others must see to 
it that her own life hews to the line. The great 
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majority of the supervisors have had special 
courses at Petersburg and Hampton and meas- 
ure up in every way to the requirements. 


Announcements of the State Department of Education 


By J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary, State Board of Education 


TEACHERS’ READING COURSES 
The Reading Course is designed primarily to 
serve teachers while they teach. Incidentally, it 


serves as one of the bases for the renewal of 
teachers’ certificates, but its primary purpose is 
to give practical suggestions to teachers while 
dealing with every-day class-room problems. The 
Department of Education, therefore, urges all 
teachers to secure, early in the session, the book 
or books which they consider most helpful, and 
thus make their reading of practical service both 
to them and to those whom they teach. 


READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1922 

1. Silent Reading, O’Brien—The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 
ee $1.40 postpaid 

1.30 postpaid 

2. Teaching Geography by Problems, Smith— 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

_.-$1.10 postpaid 

1.00 postpaid 


Note: High school teachers may read for credit 


Senne CODES 2.2... 


toward certificate renewal, the following text: 
Administration of 
Schools, Finney and 
millan Co., New York. 
Smee copies ............ 


Village and Consolidated 


Shafer—The Mac- 


_.$1.50 postpaid 
_.. 1.40 postpaid 


This text is optional for high school teachers 


10 or more copies_--- 


only for credit toward the renewal of a certificate. 


The reading course examination for the re- 


newal of certificates will be based on O’Brien’s 
Silent Reading and Smith’s Teaching Geography 
by Problems. 
3. Southern Life in Southern Literature, Fulton 
—Ginn & Co., New York. 
CD on ot nndsoeusanen $ .75 net 
75 net 


10 or more copies-_--- 


4. House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne— 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

asia aiinessicaanacal $ .88 postpaid 

.80 postpaid 

5. Modern Times and the Living Past, Part I, 

Elson—American Book Co., New York. 

Single copies $1.48 postpaid 
10 or more copies_-_--------- 1.34 postpaid 


Single copies 


10 or more copies_--------- 


READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1921 
1. Health Education in Rural Schools, Andress— 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

Single copies ...........-.... $1.65 postpaid 
10 or more copies__-------- 1.50 postpaid 
2. Modern Elementary School Practice, Free- 
land—The Macmillan Co., New York. 
i: $1.41 postpaid 
10 or more copies___-------- 1.27 postpaid 
3. American Citizenship, Beard—The Macmillan 

Co., New York. 

Simele copies .....-.4..«< $1.26 postpaid 
10 or more copies.__........ 1.12 postpaid 
4. A Study of Prose Fiction, Perry—Houghton 

Mifflin Co., New York. 

SONRTE CODNES 2.0 ss necewnne $2.00 postpaid 
10 or more copies._........ 1.80 postpaid 
5. A Book of Short Stories, Sherman—Henry 

Holt & Co., New York. 
Single copies --------------$ .53 postpaid 


10 or more copies.._...-...- .53 postpaid 





READING COURSE FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1920 
1. Fundamentals in Elementary Education, 
Phillips—Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. 
$ .95 net 
10 or more copits.......~.<..-..+. 85 net 
2. The Curriculum, Bobbitt—Houghton Mifflin 


3oston, Mass. 


Single copies 


Company, 
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ONE TIE Sactiscisicsiesiceiiemsinhniicnintteasi $1.35 net 
| 90 oF more copies..._...._£....... 1.20 net 
Readings in American Literature, Metcalf and 
/ Handy—B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
GRE SION sinc ncmimicninciisa $1.20 net 
/ 10 or more copies_-_------------ 1.20 net 


| 4. Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. 
(Any edition.) 


a ee 


5. Americanism—What It Is, Hill—D. Apple- 
ton, New York. 


SE IE ceitesmntinmiinvanuel $ .75 net 
10 of move copies............... . Jo net 


Virginia Journal of Education 


According to a regulation of the State Board 
f Education, the Virginia Journal of Education 
may be counted in lieu of one of the books re- 
quired to be read. 


How Certificates Are Issued 


Certificates in Virginia are issued by the De- 
irtment of Education, and become valid in any 
hool division of the State only on the endorse- 
ment of the division superintendent. Graduates 
of universities, colleges, normal schools, and any 
other accredited institutions should send their 
\pplications for certificates through the presi- 
dent or principal of the institution. Suitable ap- 
plication blanks will be furnished upon request. 


Extension or Renewal of Certificates on the 
Basis of the Reading Course. 


A certificate may be extended or renewed only 
by the Department of Education. No: ce1tifcate 
should be sent to the Department for renewal 
prior to April 1 or subsequent to; Septemter 15 
of the year in which the certificate’ expires. All 
applications for renewals or extensions must be 

nt through the division superintendent and 

ust be accompanied by his recommendation or 
dorsement. 

There are two requirements for the renewal of 

rtificates by use of the Reading Course: 

1. Applicants must read during the life of the 

ttificate five books on the Reading Course. 

2. Applicants who do not pursue regular 

urses at a summer school for at least thirty 

\ys must take the examination on the two books 

n education adopted for the current year. 
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REDUCED RAILROAD RATES VIRGINIA 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, RICH- 
MOND, VA., NOVEMBER 22-25, 1921 


Mr. W. H. Howard, Chairman of the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, has authorized 
the following: 

“I take pleasure in advising that reduced rates 
on the Round Trip Identification Plan will be 
authorized for your Conference from stations in 
Virginia, basis fare and one-half for the round 
trip, minimum excursion fare $1.00. Tickets to 
be sold only to delegates and members of their 
families upon presentation of identification certi- 
ficates to ticket agents at time of purchase of 
tickets. 

Tickets will be sold November 18-24, with 
final limit to reach original starting points re- 
turning prior to midnight of November 30. 
Tickets to be validated by the regular ticket 
agents of the lines over which such tickets read 
into Richmond before starting on return trip.” 

On October 3 Mr. Howard advised as follows : 

“Please see that all interested receive identi- 
fication certificates as ticket agents are author- 
ized to sell reduced rate round trip tickets only 
on presentation of identification certificates.” 

The above plan is identical with the one fol- 
lowed last year. Any delegate to the Virginia 
E-ducational Conference Thanksgiving Week, or 
any member of his or her family, may secure the 
reduced rate of one and one-half fare for the 
round trip, the ticket to be purchased at the start- 
in; point on presentation to the ticket agent of 
the certificate above referred to. A supply of 
tickets is being sent each division superintendent 
oi schgols and all delegates and other parties 
entitled to reduced rates under the plan as out- 
lined above should apply to the division super- 
intendent for the number of certificates needed. 

Mr. Howard’s authorization for reduced rates 
covers all railroads in Virginia with the excep- 
tion of Trunk Lines which touch the Eastern 
Shore. Reduced rates from points on the East- 
Mr. C. M. 
3urt, Chairman of the Trunk Line Association, 
New York, advises in this connection as follows: 


ern Shore have been secured also. 


“Round-trip tickets will be sold at one and 
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The name of Dr. John W. Wayland, 
tative of the State Normal School at 
burg on THE JOURNAL editorial staff, 
advertently omitted from the list of co-operating 


represen- 
Harrison- 
was in- 
month. 


editors last 


THE JOURNAL for November will be made a 


special Pre-Conference Number. 
plans miscarry it will feature the State Depart- 


Unless present 


Education with numerous illustrations. 


ment of 
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The complete Conference program will of cours: 
be included, 
tributions. 





already, immediate report of 


the 


If not made 


officers elected by various county teachers 


associations is urged, that these may be published 
Will your officers 


in the November JOURNAL. 
be in the published lists ? 


MISSING NUMBERS 


Although 
page regarding missing numbers of this JOUR. 
NAL, 


Each 


we carry 
there i is reason to believe it is overlooked 
subscriber should have every 
his magazine. In addressing wrappers for mail- 
ing purposes a system of accurate checking i: 
insure a for every sub- 


followed to wrapper 


scriber. Moreover the mail is carefully sacked 
by train numbers. If a subscriber fails to re- 


JOURNAL, it 


In such cases 


ceive his must be due to care- 
lessness in transit. 
should be made and duplicate copies mailed 
Reporting by the end of the month for which 
numbers are missed, will enable the JOURNAL 
staff to render its best service. Co-operation in 


this matter is invited; it may help others, too 





PLAN NOW FOR 1922 CONFERENCE 
To help make each annual meeting of th 
State 
before 


Teachers Association better than the one 
it has been suggested that the variou: 
departments and sections of the Association 

the November meeting this year diligently i1 
quire at their various sessions regarding pertt- 
nent topics that should be discussed the year 
following,—in 1922. It is believed that this 
plan will facilitate program - making anothe: 
teachers and schools offici: 

more effectively. This JOURNAL can also | 
used through which to appeal to the professi 


year and serve 


for program suggestions. 





FEES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

“What we 
miss,” said 
this fall, 


never have, we are not likely 


principal at a teachers’ institute 


“and I move that we instruct 


and there will be other notable con- 


a notice monthly on this 


number of 


investigation 


our 
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perintendent to pay our fees to the State Asso- 
tion and subscriptions to THE VIRGINIA 
\TRNAL from our first month’s salary.” And 
they did. Other counties have followed this 
lan likewise. It saves for teachers, the Asso- 
ition, and THE JOURNAL considerable labor 
If all counties followed this plan 

ough funds would be saved in this way to 
finance a considerable project for teachers and 


nd money. 


teaching through Association activities. 





VIRGINIA ONE OF TWELVE STATES 


(he National Education Association has pub- 

shed a list of twelve states, each now employ- 
a full-time executive secretary of its State 

eachers Association. This puts Virginia on 
map in another way. 

(Questionnaire returns just coming in from 
State Teachers Associations of America will 

iortly be published in THE JOURNAL. They 

|| show outstanding features of organization 


rk in other states. 


The best organized asso- 
tions have as one would expect something 
nstructive to report. 
l‘ifteen thousand organized teachers in Vir- 
nia,—a veritable army of intelligent, deter- 
can undertake any 
easonable enterprise with confidence in the out- 
me. The immediate question! Will we organ- 
ize? 


ined voters and workers, 





Are we determined to reach this immed- 
te objective? How many counties will report 
one hundred per cent membership in the State 
\ssociation with payment of fees at fifty cents 

member to Superintendent J. H. Saunders, 
Newport News, Virginia, by the Thanksgiving 
Conference? The printed list in this JOURNAL 
ill show whether our teachers will accept this 
pportunity to organize. 





PHYSICAL INSPECTION 


Virginia outside of its cities took a long step 
ward in the physical inspection of school 
hildren last year; 127,187, or about one-third 
the children, were reported as inspected and 
thers were doubtless inspected and not re- 
ited. Altogether no report whatever was 
made on over one-sixth of the children, repre- 
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The educational 
work done last session and during the summer 


senting twenty-three counties. 


will stimulate a better record for the coming 
year. Certainly no aspect of school work should 
claim precedence over this. 

Every possible form of motivation for teach- 
ing hygiene can come from the inspection of 
children; it is their own personal inspection. If 
a pupil finds himself scored in red on the chart 
as malnourished, here is a point of contact in 
teaching health habits with a chance to check 
If it is 
teeth, eyes, tonsils, adenoids, hearing, or another 


results at the next month’s weighing. 


form of defect or excellence—here are others 
almost endless starting points in enforcing health 
teaching. 

Physical inspection, moreover, can further the 
development of a general health consciousness, 
this 
respect it is educational in the broadest sense. 


both in the school and in the home. In 


Thus it will be seen that physical inspection 
can do more than make for improved physical 


and mental well-being of school children. 
Withal, the teacher, rather than the school 


nurse, needs to know the physical status of 
each pupil at first hand, to deal with the class 
as individuals. the 
of school organization and in it the physical. 


This is true basis 
just as well as the mental, status of each pupil 
With these facts in hand the 


teacher knows better how to deal with pupils 


is fundamental. 


both in and out of school. 





GROWING 

After forty, it is said, few preachers receive 
flattering calls to the large cities; those with 
capacity for growth have already been chosen 
and presumably those growing little are now 
growing less. What can be said for teachers? 
This is a research problem for a department of 
education: the professional life span of the 
teacher. 


There are perhaps 800,000 teachers of every 
class in the United States. The combined circu- 
lation of all educational journals and magazines 
of the nation does not exceed 600,000, according 
to reports. Consequently, if each teacher took 
but one journal, that would leave 200,000 teach- 
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ers, or twenty-five per cent, without a single 
educational periodical; if 200,000 teachers sub- 
scribe for an average of two journals, and this 
may be conservative enough, that leaves only 
200,000 journals for 600,000 teachers, college 
professors included. It is evident that teachers 
do not overwork the professional journal as a 
means of survival, to say nothing of growth. 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL believes that 
every teacher should*read at least two educa- 
tional periodicals—one national journal and the 
State journal. This is a modest minimum. 
What are the reading habits of 1,647 school 


trustees in Virginia? The superintendents of 


the State can best answer here. They can do 
something, too, toward furthering education by 
occasional tactful references to important school 
trends and literature. The county board of 


supervisors likewise should not be passed by. 


Other superior means of professional growth 
are the extension classes offered by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the College of William and 
Mary. 


centers of population. 


These are given mainly in the larger 
Where accessible and 
teachers have the time and strength, these 
classes prove as delightful as they are instruc- 
tive. This is a developing chapter in our school 


progress. 


Physical and Health Education 


By MARY EVELYN BRYDON, M. D., Editor 


Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, State Board of Health 


This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question pertain 





ing to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be answered by 


DENTAL CLINICS 


By Dr. N. Talley Ballou, Director 
Mouth Hygiene 


Those entrusted with the training of the minds of 
the children of our State might profitably consider 
opportunities of developing a pride in personal neat- 
ness. It has been said that “the glory of a woman is 
her hair,” but, in the opinion of the dental profession, 
as well as in that of the general public to a great ex- 
tent, the glory of any person, whether it be boy or 
girl, man or woman, is a beautiful set of teeth. 

We are increasingly realizing that the general 
health of a person is frequently dependent upon the 
condition of the teeth. The X-ray has often revealed 
root-abscesses which when removed also removed 
rheumatism and other ills; and this fact has aroused 
the public to the importance of the “stitch in time”— 
the constant care of the teeth—to prevent these 
maladies. 

The mouth is the gateway through which all nourish- 
ment enters the body, and should be kept in a healthy 
condition. This can be helped wonderfully by keep- 
ing the teeth as nearly clean as possible by thorough 
brushing and washing. Nature supplies the mouth 
with warmth and moisture, and furnishes an ideal in- 
cubator for disease germs even when the teeth are 
clean. This condition is multiplied many times when 
the teeth are covered with food debris, and contain 


the editor of this department. For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





cavities forming nests in which bacteria lodge, and 
from which no amount of brushing or rinsing can 
dislodge them. These bacteria grow and multiply, 
giving off acid formations which rapidly cause the loss 
of tooth substance. 

There are no means by which we can hope for a 
betterment of the condition of the mouths of our peo- 
ple except through education. All dentists, realizing 
this, have for years been trying to spread the gospel 
of clean teeth through advice to their patients, but it 
is a sad fact that these patients form a lamentably 
small per cent of the people who really need dental 
care. Physical inspection last year showed that most 
of the school children of Virginia have on the average 
from two to five decayed teeth each. 

The following facts, if rightly acted upon, will be 
of great help to teacher and pupils: 

(1) The first teeth are just as important while they 
last as the second teeth, if not more so, for the po- 
sition, soundness and value of the permanent teeth 
depend very largely upon the care that the first ones 
receive. 


(2) The number of teeth in the first set is twenty; 
ten in each jaw, upper and lower, five on each side 
in each jaw. 

(3) The sixth tooth on both sides in each jaw—the 
six year molar (so called because it is erupted at that 
age)—is a permanent tooth, and is the largest and 
most important tooth in the entire set. 
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(4) Clean teeth do not decay; a clean tooth can 

decay, and therefore always remember to make 
very effort to keep the teeth clean all the time, on all 
urfaces. 

5) Clean teeth, well cared for, and food well 
ewed, are essential to good health, a sound body 
1 a strong mind. 

)) The importance of having the mouth thoroughly 
insed after suffering from any contagious disease 
nnot be over-emphasized. Thousands of children die 
1 year because some child who has been sick with 
ne contagious disease returns to school with a dirty 
ith reeking with germs which scattered 
ughout the room, through coughing and sneezing, 

affecting many who would otherwise escape. 


are 


[he State Board of Health, through the provisions 
f the West Bill recently enacted by the State Legis- 
ture, is now ready to make a start by an intensive 
mpaign for better care of the teeth among school 
hildren. This will be carried on through the Direc- 
r of Mouth Hygiene, by lectures to teachers, chil- 
n. and mothers’ clubs. It is the intention of the 
State Board of Health to have an‘inspector visit each 
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school in this State as early as possible to give a 
demonstration of the proper means of brushing the 
teeth, with the hope of introducing tooth brush drills 
and regular daily inspection of the teeth. 

Probably the most aggressive action of the Depart- 
ment in this direction is the holding in rural sections 
clinics for giving proper dental treatment to school 
children between the ages of six and thirteen years. 
This movement is, however, of such magnitude that 
even should we get all of the dentists of the State 
interested in it we must also secure the active sup- 
port of every teacher in the State in spreading the 
gospel of good health through good tecth. 

To create a strong sentiment in favor of a school 
dental clinic the subject should be brought 
the school league, or parent-teachers’ association. If 
this is and the county superintendent makes 
application to the State Board of Health, the State 
will match any sum raised by the county up to $500; 
and will provide a dentist to make corrections. 

Fifteen counties have had dental clinics this sum- 
mer. How many teachers will add their counties to 
this list? 


before 


done 


Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association 


By PAULINE B. WILLIAMSON, President 


We as teachers of Virginia are beginning to 
realize that as a combined group we are a great 
force in carrying out our purpose—to provide 
for each child in Virginia the environment that 
stimulates the greatest possible development of 
personality, an important element of which is 
vood citizenship or the desire to render worthy 
service to fellow men. 

In our desire to gain a bigger vision of ser- 
vice, to meet our educational responsibilities 
more intelligently, and to understand more fully 
our places in the whole scheme of education 
we feel the need for taking a more active part 
in state and national affairs and in those that 
are international in scope. 

During the past year, the Virginia Kinder- 
garten-Primary Asociation has affiliated with 
the National Primary Council and with the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union. 

Attention is called to the following extracts 
from bulletins of the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education: 


History and Purpose 


The National Council of Primay Education came 
into existence quite spontaneously at Cincinnati, Feb- 


ruary 22, 


1915, when thirty representative women in 
attendance upon the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence discussed the needs of the primary 
school. Finding themselves of one mind they took 
the initial steps toward organization for the purpose 
of urging a greater use of activities in the primary 
school, greater freedom of method for the primary 
teacher and closer co-operation with the kindergarten 
and with the grades above. 


It was agreed to establish a loose organization with 
membership open to all persons whose interest touches 
the primary school at any point, including teachers, 
supervisors of regular and special subjects, principals 
and patrons, first that we might have the benefit of 
their various points of view, and second that by free 
discussion and co-operative efforts we might establish 
the highest ideals and extend to all schools the best 
practice of the best schools. 


It was also agreed to encourage informal meetings 
and free discussion rather than set programs. The 
best educational thought of the day stresses the value 
of self-expression as a factor in the child’s develop- 
ment. This factor is no less important in the develop- 
ment of a strong teaching body. Many teachers’ 
meetings provide only opportunity for listening to lec- 
tures or for the reading of formal papers. It is the 
purpose of the Council to provide opportunity for the 
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What the Superintendents of Schools of Virginia Think About the Work of the 


Co-Operative Education Association 


Mrs. B. B. Munrorp, President 


Bedford County—Superintendent C. M. Abbot: 


“It gives me a great de of pleasure to add to that 








Geo. W. Guy, Executive Secretary 


Fairfax County—Superintendent M. D. Hall: 


“T have repeatedly stated both publicly and private- 





of others my testimony as to the work of the Co ly that nothing ever inaugurated in our State has 
operative Education Association. I think that one contributed more to the betterment of civic condi- 
of the first collateral activitics that fell to my lot as tions generally than the work of the Co-opera- 
a county superintendent was the organization of a tive Education Association Under the intelligent 
school league. The direction by 
beneficent e ff ect a your organization, 
upon the school of — of co-operative ef- 
the operation of — fort in this county, 
that league mad B $ county-wide interest 
me enthusiastic and EP in better schools, 
Tr & 

I have ever since TR better health, bet- 
done — everything E > ter roads, better 
that I could to Rg farm conditions—in 
spread the leagues “ short, better all- 
as widely as pos around living con- 
sible over my ditions for all the 
county.” people—has been 
secured. We have 

a county Health 

Campbell County— fall. County 
Superintendent W. Saves Deamautee- 
i. Cartes: tor, County Road 
“T wish to ex H Engineer and the 
press my apprecia BG County Supervising 
tion of the work of +H teachers, w hich, 
t h e Co-operative tT perhaps, we would 
Education Associ- ey! never have had 
ation in my division s without the activi- 





for the past sixteen 
years. During that 


time it has been a 


vital force for good 
it, 


the progress would have 


in the county and without 


been greatly retarded.” 


Clarke and Frederick Counties—Superintendent Leslie 
D. Kline: 


Education Association has 


of work for the school sys- 


“The Co-operative 
formed a valuable piec 
of the State 
Community Leagues and Junior Community Leagues. 
It is practically impossible to carry out a constructive 


per- 


tem in assisting in the organization of 


program for the improvement of schools without the 
these leagues have 
It gives 
of the 


co-operation of the and 
been invaluable in securing this co-operation. 


to the 


patrons, 


me great pleasure recommend work 


Association.” 
County—Superintendent T. W. Hendricks: 


“T think this branch of work invaluable.” 


Culpeper 





ty and co-opcrative 
effort of our School 
and Civic Leagues.” 


Halifax County—Superintendent H. J. Watkins: 
“The leagues of this county have been of splendid 
assistance to me in the work of public education. There 
not than dollars 
for extension of sessions.” 
Hanover County—Superintendent J. Walton Hall: 
“The the Community Leagues in Hanover 
county under the auspices of the Co-operative Edu- 
cation 


raised less thousand 


last 


been 
the 


has one 


within month 


work of 


Association has this session been unusually 
efficient and the work the Association is doing is 
all and all support. The 
Hanover the most wide-awake 
and appreciative force in our educational progress and 


worthy of commendation 


leagues in represent 


they do things in a definite way. 

Loudoun County—Superintendent O. L. Emerick: 
“The Education Association through 

its efforts in organizing the patrons and others in our 


Co-operative 





a 


yn 
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various school communities in Loudoun county has 
een the direct agency through which marked improve- 
nt has been made at some time in nearly every one 


our sch ls.” 


Montgomery County—Superintendent E. S. Hagan: 

“l would like to add my hearty endorsement to the 
ood work being done by the Co-operative Education 
\ssociation. * * * JT find the leagues are indispen- 

ble to country schools and I wish to say if it were 
ot for your co-operation, in my opinion, these leagues 
uuld not exist. They would certainly not have ac- 
omplished the good that they have. Your Association 
1as always stood ready to assist them in every possible 


” 


way 


Norfolk City—Superintendent R. A. Dobie: 

“[ shall continue to use my best efforts and in- 
terests in the work of the Co-operative Education 
\ssociation of Virginia, as they have done a splendid 
work and deserve the co-operation of everyone who 
is interested in any branch of education.” 


Rockbridge County—Superintendent R. M. Irby: 


“I take pleasure in saying that I do not think there 
is any organization conducive to good schools that 
can surpass the Community League and my motto for 
next year is a league for every school in Rockbridge. 
\ good deal of money has been raised this year.” 
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Richmond City—Superintendent A. H. Hill: 

“I beg to say that the work of the Co-operative 
Education Association is so well established in the 
State of Virginia that I presume every well-informed 
citizen looks upon it as a permanent institution just 
as he looks upon the State Board of Education, the 
State Highway Commission or the State Board of 
Health. The Co-operative Education Association has 
done a most valuable work in the development of rural 
communities and it would be nothing short of a calami- 
ty for anything to happen to impair its usefulness in 
our State.” 


Roanoke County—Superintendent Roland E. Cook: 


“T desire to state that for a number of years I have 


watched with cosiderable interest the work of the 
Co-operative Education 
sections of Virginia and particularly in my own coun 
ty. In my opinion, this Association has been of in- 


estimable value to the hundreds of communities in 


Association in the various 


which its influence has been felt in creating an in- 
telligent public sentiment, not only for better schools, 
but also for better health, better highways, and im- 
proved farm and home conditions. Much good has 
been done in my county along these lines and I am 
deeply grateful for the valuable assistance this Associ- 
ation has extended in every effort for school and civic 
improvement.” 


Edueational Notes and News 


GENERAL 


\ central educational committee for Palestine has 
been formed, composed of four Moslems, three Chris- 
tians, and three Jews. Within four years schools will 
be provided for the entire territory. 

Twenty-four new schools and additions, to seat 30,- 
125 pupils, will constitute the additions in New York 
City during the present school year. 

Approximately thirty per cent of the boys in the 
secondary schools of America are enrolled in com- 
mercial courses.—Will G. Chambers. 

Simplified spelling was given its death blow at the 
last meeeting of the N. E. A. The printing of the 
\ssociation was ordered done in standard form. 

C. G. Schultz, formerly Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Minnesota, has been chosen as full time 
secretary of the Minnesota State Teachers 


Association. 


executiv: 


Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for 
Massach«'setts, now receives a salary of $9,000, which 
is more than any other state official is paid. 

Hollis Dann has been made director of music con- 
nected with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

Of the 520 cities reporting to the United States 


Bureau of Education 199 maintain junior high schools. 
Sixty-five of these comprise grades seven, eight, and 
Most of the others comprise grades seven and 
In seventy-three cities the junior high school 


nine. 
eight. 
has a building of its own; in sixty-six, it is housed 
with the senior high school; and in sixty, with the 
elementary school. 

The annual convention of the Virginia Tubercu- 

losis Association in Richmond, October 6-7, was well 
attended; important discussions and clinics were fea- 
tures. 
- The President of the United States has set Arm- 
istice Day as the beginning of the Fifth Member- 
ship Roll Call of the American National Red Cross. 
Sunday, November 13, has been designated Red Cross 
Sunday. 

Educational films for instructional purposes in all 
of Chicago’s public schools will be made available 
this year; this is the first city to adopt visual in- 
struction throughout its schools. 

Modern Health Crusade literature, useful in pro 
moting health habits, may be obtained from the Vir- 
ginia Tuberculosis Richmond, Va., at 
small cost. 


Association, 


Roanoke College has announced a freshman class 
of over 100 for this session. 





| 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The session of 1920-21 at the Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute was brought to a close June 15th with the 


conferring of degrees upon eighty-one graduates and 


a commencement address by Govegnor Westmoreland 
Davis. 

The largest number of students in the history of 
the college —798—was enrolled during 1920-21 from 
sixteen states, approximately ninety-five per cent of 
the total number being from Virginia. 

The President’s report indicated many accomplish- 
ments during the past year, including several addi- 
tions to the teaching and administrative staffs, the 
erection of several modest but needed buildings, re- 
organization in several departments, including the ad- 
dition of a Department of Physical Education and 
the development of mass athletics among the students. 

Definite plans have been started for the Scmi- 
Centennial celebration for June, 1922. The college, in 
co-operation with the alumni, will make arrangements 
for finals, 1922, when the celebration will be held. 

The influence of V. P. I. upon the industrial life of 
the nation, as well as her military record, will be 
empasized and her growth and development in various 
lines will be depict d. 

John R. Hutcheson, Director of Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work, was elected chairman of the Semi- 
Centennial Committee, and Laurence Priddy of New 

York, President of the Alumni Association, will co- 
operate closely with him in all arrangements. Mr. 
Hutcheson, F. L. Robeson, and D. S. Lancaster, of 
the V. P. I. faculty, constitute the central committee 
of arrangements. 

The fourth Annual Conference of Teachers of Vo- 
cational Agriculture was held at the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Building on the V. P. I. campus June 20th- 
25th, under the direction of Supervisor Thos. D. Eason, 
of the State Board of Education, and Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, of the V. P. I. Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. Sixty teachers were in attendance and an in- 
teresting program was presented. 

The 1921 Summer School opened June 20th ,and con- 
tinued until July 30th. Special courses were offered 
in agriculture, trades and industries, and scientific 
branches. The attendance reached approximately 175 
students including thirty teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and eighteen trade and industrial teachers. 

The 1921-22 sesion promises an enrollment exceeding 
that of last session by a considerable number. 

Football practice has been under way since Septem- 
ber 5th with more than forty candidates for the team 
on the field ten days before the opening of college. 


Virginia Military Institute 
The 83d sesion at the Virginia Military Institute 
began on September 8 with the largest enrollment in 


its history. At the convocation on September 10 
Gencral E. W. Nichols, superintendent, addressed the 
faculty and corps of cadets, announced additions to 
the faculty, and outlined a number of changes to be 
made during the year in the various departments. 

New members of the faculty include the following : 
Major Robert L. Bates, of Johns Hopkins, adjunct pro- 
fessor of psychology and philosophy; Captain J. A. B. 
Dillard, assistant professor of English; Captain Robert 
J. Trinkle, assistant professor of electrical engineer- 
ing; Captain R. P. James, asistant professor of math- 
ematics; Captain Leslie Womeldorf, assistant profess- 
or of mathematics; Captain R. C. Weaver, assistant 
professor of physics; Captain J. H. C. Mann, as- 
sistant professor of mathematics; Captain H. L. Wat- 
son, assistant professor of chemistry, and Captain R. C. 
Grim, assistant professor of chemistry. 

Colonel R. S. Spillman succeeds Colonel R. C. Bull 
as post surgeon and professor of biology. 

The following United States Army Officers have been 
assigned to duty at the Institute; Major A. B. Dockery, 
professor of military science and tactics and com- 
mandant of cadets, cavalry; Captain T. T. Handy, 
field artillery; Captain S. E. White, Jr., field artillery ; 
Captain S. L. Bertschey, infantry; Lieutenant Harri- 
son Heiberg, cavalry; Lieutenant E. R. Hogan 
cavalry, and Lieutenant M. W. Gilland, engineering. 

During the summer many improvements were made 
to the buildings and grounds. The new athletic field 
will soon be completed. The laboratories have been 
made over in some cases and much new equipment 
installed. A large number of volumes have been added 
to the general and departmental libraries. 

The V. M. I. Summer School, held at the Rockbridge 
Baths near Lexington, concluded its work on Septem- 
ber 7. The summcr school was in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel B. Davis Mayo, associate professor of 
mathematics at the Institute. He was assisted by fif- 
teen other members of the faculty. 

Among many distinguished visitors expected at the 
Institute this year are Marshal Foch and General 
Fayot, who will come from France to the United States 
in October or November. 





Harrisonburg State Normal School 


This school begins its thirteenth session with the 
largest advance enrollment in the history of the school. 
Arrangements are already made to care for 352 
students in the boarding department, and other stu- 
dents living nearby will swell the total registration 
close to the 400 mark. 

Following a recent ruling of the Virginia Normal 
School Board, students are this fall entering the Harri- 
sonburg Normal School for the first time on the basis 
of standardized intelligence test. The Board’s ruling 
was that persons who have taught three years on first 
grade certificates may be admitted for regular work if 
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they make satisfactory scores on an intelligence test. 
This will in no sense lower the admission require- 
nents; on the other hand, as the use of intelligence 

sts for entrance is more widely applied in colleges 
nd universities, it has been found that a higher grade 
f student is obtained. 

Dr. H. A. Converse, registrar, has announced a list 
f nine students who completed work at the end of 
the second summer term, 1921; one of them receives 
the bachelor’s degree in high school teaching and ad- 
ministration, and the others are regular two-year 
eraduates receiving professional diplomas. 

(he Training School at Harrisonburg will this year 
have fifty-eight practice teachers, all of them seniors 
who hope to graduate next June. Training School 
facilities are so complete that there are thirteen critic 
teachers, which makes an average of less than five 
student-teachers for each critic teacher. This pro- 
portion is a most fortunate one for student-tcachers 
ind results in their receiving a large amount of in- 
dividual attention from the critic teachers. 

Miss Mary Louise Seeger will again be director of 
and will also do critic work in the 
kindergarten. Miss Edna Trout Schaeffer will super- 
vise teacher training in music through all the grades, 
and Miss Katherine M. Anthony is supervisor of the 
training school. The training school staff is as fol- 
lows: Rural Junior High School at Pleasant Hill— 
Miss Sallie H. Blosser; Junior High School at Harri- 
sonburg—Miss Ethel Spilman, geography and history ; 
Miss Frieda Johnson, English; Miss Elizabeth Harn- 
berger, Latin and mathematics; Graded school—Miss 
Vada Whitesel, sixth grade; Miss Orra E. Bowman, 
fifth; Miss Elizabeth Rucker, fourth; Miss Zoe Porter, 
third; Miss Virginia Buchanan, second; Miss Lois 
Campbell, first-A, and Miss Mary Cornell, first-B. 

There are only two new members of the staff of 
teachers, Misses Elizabeth Rucker and Lois 
Campbell. Miss Rucker has been a fourth grade 
critic teacher at Winthrop College, N. C., and her 
training has included two years at Harrisonburg, one 
year at Peabody College for Teachers and summer 
school work at Teachers College, New York. Miss 
Campbell has had experience in the public schools of 
Texas and has a bachelor’s degree from Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Texas. 


kindergartens, 


critic 


Mrs. J. Frank Blackburn will again have charge of 
vocal music at the Normal School. Mrs. Blackburn 
was a member of the faculty two years ago and also 
taught here in summer sessions prior to that time. 
Mrs. Blackburn has also been connected with the 
Richmond City Schools as a teacher of music. She 
is at present the president of the Harrisonburg Music 
Lovers Club which last winter brought Anna Case to 
Harrisonburg for a recital. 

The music department also offers instruction in vio- 
lin by Miss Elizabeth Trappe in addition to the regu- 
lar piano instruction under the direction of Miss Edna 
T. Schaeffer and Miss Margaret V. Hoffman. 
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College of William and Mary 


With an enrollment of over six hundred students 
and a greatly strengthened faculty, William and Mary 
is entering upon her most prosperous year. One new 
building, Jefferson Hall, has been completed and opened 


for occupancy. 

The enrollment of the college Monday, October 5, 
was six hundred and six, of which three hundred and 
sixty-five were men, and the remainder, two hundred 
and forty-one, women. 
ment in the history of the college. The number of men 
exceeds the average attendance of three years ago by 
over one hundred. 


It is easily the largest enroll- 


With the increase in the student body has come a 
corresponding growth in the faculty. 

Dr. Joseph E. Rowe, graduate of Pennsylvania col- 
lege and John Hopkins, is head of the Department of 
Mathematics this year. 

The Department of Chemistry has been increased by 
the addition of Dr. A. F. McLeod as professor of 
physical and theoretical chemistry. He was awarded 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree by the University 
of Chicago. Dr. McLeod has taught at the University 
of Nebraska and Beloit College. 

Oscar L. Shewmake, a prominent alumnus, and a 
man of exceptional legal ability and training, is pro- 
fessor of Government and Citizenship this year. He 
received his B. A. degree from William and Mary, 
and his LL. B. from the University of Virginia. 

As professor of Philosophy Dr. Chandler has se- 
cured Professor D. J. Blocker, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has been professor of Phil- 
osophy and Education at John B. Stetson University 
for a number of years. Professor Blocker, in addi- 
tion to his college work, holds the pastorate of the 
Baptist church of Williamsburg. 

Dr. E. L. Whitney, a Doctor of Philosophy of 
Harvard, is a professor in the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration. He is an ex- 
perienced educator, and before coming to William and 
Mary was an expert statistician with the United States 
Department of Labor. 

A number of instructors have been added to the 
teaching staff, including two for the Department of 
English and one each for the Departments of Modern 
Languages, Chemistry, and Education. 

President Warren G. Harding has accepted an in- 
vitation to be the chief speaker at the formal installa- 
tion of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler as president of William 
and Mary on October 19. Hundreds of distinguished 
men and women from all parts of the nation, represent- 
ing all paths of life, will be visitors to the induction 
exercises. The presidents of all colleges in this coun- 
try more than one hundred years old have been in- 
vited to attend, and the presidents of the European 
colleges, few of which antedate William and Mary in 
establishment, have been asked to send delegates. The 
presidents of the colleges of Virginia will probably 
attend in a body. 
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President Harding will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Harding and a number of friends who share the pres- 
ident’s desire to visit the Colonial Capital and its 
historic surroundings 

After the installation of Dr. Chandler as president, 
the entire assembly of invited guests will be given 
lunch in the college dining hall, and after lunch, will 
visit historic Jamestown, “The Cradle of the Republic.” 
At night a recption will be held in the library for the 
college presidents and delegates, and a number of 
] 


dresses. 


prominent men will deliver ¢ 


Under Dr. Chandler’s guidance William and Mary 
has made great strides forward, and the belated in- 
stallation is somewhat in the nature of a tribute to 
his successful administration of America’s second old- 


est institution of learning 


University of Virginia 


Frederick Deane Ribble, Petersburg, Va., has been 
appointed acting assistant professor of law for the 


coming session of the law school of the University of 


Virginia. Mr. Ribble will take the place of Armistead 
M. Dobie, a member of the law faculty and former 
director of the University’s Centennial Endowment 
Fund, who has been granted a year’s leave of absence. 

William F. Cox, Jr., of Anderson, S. C., has been 
named graduate instructor in the law department. 

The appointment of John T. Lonsdale, of Iowa, as 
assistant professor of the department of geology at 
the University of Virginia has been confirmed. Mr. 
Lonsdale was an assistant in the department of geology 
at the University of Iowa from which institution he 
received the degrees of bachelor of arts and master 
of science 

Dr. Allen Fiske Voshell, former resident orthopedist 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, will assume 
charge of the department of orthopedic surgery at the 
University of Virginia Medica] School and Hospital. 
The addition of Dr. Voshell to the University’s staff 
of surgeons will greatly increase the facilities of its 
medical school and hospital in caring for the crip- 
pled children of the state. Dr. Voshell is an academic 
and medical graduate of Johns Hopkins University and 
specialized in orthopedics under Dr. W. S. Bear, emi- 
nent Hopkins orthopedist. 

Dr. William Edward Brown, former first assistant 
to the director of the Catawba Sanitorium and con- 
nected with the tubercular work of the State Board 
of Health for the past five years, has been appointed 
superintendent and medical director of the Blue Ridge 
Sanatorium, the State institution for the care and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, located near Charlottesville. He 
succeeds Dr. Walter C. Klotz who resigned to accept 
a similar position at Johnson City, Tenn. 

In addition to his work at the Sanatorium Dr. Brown 
will also instruct students of the medical department 
of the University of Virginia in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease of the chest. The establish- 
ment of the Blue Ridge Sanatorium several years ago 


has greatly increased the facilities of the medical de 
partment of the University and has furnished the clin 
ical oportunities for the University students to study 
tuberculosis. 





DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 
Goochland County 


The white schools of the county opened the ses- 
sion of 1921-22 on September 14. The enrollment in 
all the schools showed an increase over last year. 

The County Teachers Institute was held on Septem- 
ber 16. This was an institute having as its aim the 
problem of getting working information before the 
teachers at the beginning of the session. Very in- 
structive talks were made by Mr. G. C. Throner, State 
Supervisor of Physical Training, Mrs. Gay, of the 
State Board of Health, Mr. Geo. W. Guy, of the Co- 
operative Association, Miss Sallie G. Davis, County 
Home Demonstration Agent, and Miss Juliett Scott, 
County Health Supervisor. There was 100% attend- 
ance of teachers. 

The building program, for several years held up by 
high price of material, has been very active during the 
vacation months. Three white and two colored school 
buildings have been constructed. 

It is the purpose of the school officials to push 
vigorously the health program as outlined by the State 
Board of Health. October 3 has been selected as the 
day upon which the physical examinations will be 
made in all of the schools of the county. The teach- 
ers will make the examinations which will be checked 
up later by the Health Supervisor of the county 
During the vacation months a goodly number of physi- 
cal defects of the school children were corrected. Many 
children were also vaccinated during the summer by 
Miss Scott. 





Hanover County 

September 8, opening day, found EVERY teacher 
in place for all the schools in Hanover county, thus 
establishing a record. Thus far, energy has been de- 
voted to the School Fair which was very successfully 
held at Hanover Courthouse on September 28-29. In 
addition to the usual competitions in penmanship, let- 
ters, compositions and the like, a county-wide Spell- 
ing-Match was held and also a county-wide Reading 
Contest. These latter features were very creditable 
and for 1922 an effort will be made to enlarge on 
this phase of the work. The competing schools in 
the Spelling and Reading were: Atlee, Ashland, Beaver 
Dam, Cold Harbor and Montpelier. It was regretted 
that the, two Junior High Schools at Doswell and 
Old Church did not have contestants. Atlee was the 
winner of the largest number of prizes with Mont- 
pelier second and Ashland third. Two rural elemen- 
tary schools were prize winners, viz., Negrofoot two- 
room school and Rocky Mills three-room school. 
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[he increased definite interest of patrons in educa- 
is so apparent that it is embarrassing to the school 
ials not to have the facilities to provide properly 
all the children who are crowding the schools as 


ports show an increase of from 5 to 18 per cent 
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over former sessions; already teachers have been 


added in several schools with four requests for ad- 
ditional teachers now pending. 

Altogether the outlook for 1921-22 is scholastically 
very bright, with well-prepared teachers and a full 
enrollment. 


Reviews Educational 


Books Bulletins Periodicals 
EACHING GEOGRAPHY BY ProspLeMs, by E. Ehrlich State Laws RELATING TO EDUCATION, inacted in 1918 
Smith, Richmond Public Schools. Doubleday, Page and 1919, by W. R. Hood, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 


& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Bibliography. 


1921. 306 pages. ($1.50). 
The reviewer once asked children who were study- 
ng the Blue Ridge mountains, and almost in sight 
f them, which way one would go to view these moun- 
ins; no one of the class knew, but they could tell 
what the book said. The evidence of school sur- 
ey reports is not needed to prove that geography is 
orly taught; every supervisor already knows. 
\ Virginia schoolman, Mr. Smith, offers help. His 


book is based upon substantial educational theory. 
\bout one-half of it treats methods, old and new, 
ind the remainder elaborates illustrative problems. 


eferences in abundance with page citations, definite 
nd workable teaching helps, four full-page illustra- 
ns, five instructive appendices, large type, well or- 
nized and inviting pages are noticeable features of 
e book. To it. moreover, many successful teachers 
Haste and pre- 
theory has 


ve contributed their best methods. 


ature judgment do not appear; mere 


ielded to appropriate test. Teachers in service and 
training will welcome Mr. Smith’s worthy contri- 
ution toward making geography one of the interest- 
ng, vital, best taught elementary school subjects. 
LEARNING, by William Henry 
Pyle, University of Missouri. Warwick and York, 
Baltimore. 1921. 308 pages. Biblography. 
No words are wasted in this book, which is based 
learning. Dr. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


upon the experimental literature of 
Pyle’s own laboratory has furnished many data. Al- 
together there are fourteen chapters—on the nature of 
learning, the learning economical learning 


(three chapters), ideational learning, the retention of 


curve, 


experience, nature of learning capacity, measuring 
earning capacity, differences in learning capacity, 
transference and interference, fatigue and learning, 


inborn nature and learning and measures which is a 
chapter on statistics. References are listed at the close 
of the chapters; an extended bibliography is also in- 
luded. There are numerous tables, graphs, and di- 
rections for demonstrations. Stress throughout is given 
to helpful applications to teaching. In this and other 
respects this book is superior. Teachers who have had 
a first course in psychology can put this text into daily 
use. 





tion, Bulletin, 1920, No. 30. 

RURAL AND SMALL CoMMUNITY RECREATION. Commun- 
ity Service, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 1921. 
152 pages. ($.50, paper covers). Bibliography. 
This handbook is full of tried ways of promoting 

recreation at home, school, and at the community cen- 

ter. Suggestions for organization and leadership are 
included. 

How To TEAcH CurrENT Events, by William C. Blakey, 
Educational Department, Reviews of Reviews Co., 30 
Irving Place, New York City. 30 pages, paper cov- 
ers; free to teachers. 

This collection of “ways and means” is the work of 
State Teachers 
Association. There are fifteen plans, twelve “don'ts,” 
the time for teaching current events, and methods of 


a former secretary of the Virginia 


testing results. 


THe Rurat SunpAY ScHOOL, by Charles Everett Repley 
Bulletin 99, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 


S. C. 51 pages. Bibliography. 


As a common-sense treatment of the history, organ- 
ization, and administration of the modern rural Sunday 
school, this bulletin deserves special mention. It is a 
master’s thesis from the Department of Rural Science 


of the University publishing it. 


The annual report of State Superintendent Harris 
Hart of Virginia for the school years of 1918-1919 and 
1919-1920 which has just been issued presents school 
data in accordance with the new requirements of the 
science of education. Facts given show unmistakable 
educational advancement in Virginia. 


The United States Bureau of Education has issued 
the Constitution of the United States in small bulletin 
form, useful for history and civic classes. 


The Capitol Eye, Washington, 
D. C., is a new publication, appearing first as an Octo- 
ber number. It will present a monthly digest of fed- 
eral bills dealing with public health and education, 
will follow their progress and present arguments for 
The “Maternity Bill” is featured 


Munsey Building, 


and against them. 
this month. 
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A Hundred Ways to Raise Money, by W. Otto 
Miessner, is an attractive booklet replete with enter- 
tainment suggestions and programs. It can be had 
free by teachers from the Micssner Piano Co., 228 
Third St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Bulletin No. 15 of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., is devoted to the budget plan 
for paying dues in local, State and national teachers’ 
organizations. All States will ultimately adopt this 
plan. Officers of teachers’ organizations may secure 


this bulletin upon request 


GAMES AND PLAY FOR SCHOOL MorALe, by Sheppard 
and Vaughan. Community Service, 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 1921. 48 pages. ($.25). 

This is a course of graded games for school and 


community recreation arranged by experts 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM FOR HEALTH TEACHING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by J. Mace Andress and 
Mabel C. Bragg. Health Education, No. 10, United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington. 1921. 107 


pages. (Single copies, free, at present). 


Part I of this bulletin deals with general health edu- 
cation in every grade; part II, with more specific sug- 
gestions—methods of teaching health to children. Num- 
erous health posters are reproduced and valuable ref- 
erences to health literature given. This is the choicest 
collection of material that the reviewer has yet seen 
made available in this form; and it is free, but for that 
very reason it will likely be overlooked. Groups of 
teachers as well as individuals could study this bulle- 
tin with enthusiastic care and use it daily in the class 
room. That would help Virginia further her present 


promising health program. 


VIRGINIA Pupstic ScHoots, Part Two—Educational 
Tests. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


1921. 235 pages. 


This report of the Division of Tests, Virginia School 
Survey, has been received too late for adequate review 
this month. Whether it is all that could be expected 
or not, it deserves study by all Virginians. It will 
serve as the starting point and future guide for testing 
work in every school division. It is ours to eclipse the 
standards revealed by the Survey. The publishers have 
made a special price of $1.80 for this volume when 
cash accompanies the order. 

The Organization of the Junior High School is the 
title of a constructive article by Dr. W. R. Smithey, 
University of Virginia, which has appeared in The 
High School Quarterly for October. Henry G. Ellis, 
Supervisor for high schools for Virginia has con- 
tributed interesting data regarding Virginia high 
schools to the same number. 

Inter-America is “A Monthly that Links the Thought 
of the New World,” published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company, New York. 

The United States Bureau of Education has pub- 


lished a bulletin of interest to teachers,—publications 
available September, 1921. It lists the publications of 
the Bureau from 1909, 

School Topics, issued by the Cleveland Public Schools 
is ‘‘a newspaper for teachers and for citizens.” Here 
citizens are not left out of account. Why not go 
farther and add a citizen, not a teacher or school offi- 
cial, to the editorial board? 

The Virginia Guide, printed and published at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, well re- 
flects the spirit and beautiful service of this worthy in 
stitution. 

Teachers of French, Spanish, and Portuguese may 
secure without cost to them what appears to be a help- 
ful booklet on Hints on Export Translations. Address, 
The Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL—(Cont. from p. 46) 


pruning should come in the department of Latin 
and modern languages. Prof. Snedden says 
foreign languages are a waste of time and effort 
for the vast majority of students. The next cut 
should be in the higher high school mathematics, 
followed by history and science in the order 
named. In making a very careful analysis of the 
entrance requirements of fifteen standard col- 
leges or universities in Virginia we find that less 
stress is laid on science as an entrance require- 
ment than any course. This is probably due to 
the lack of science laboratory equipment in the 
typical school. Practically all of the colleges 
expect very little in history or in modern 
languages except for the B.S. degree. Only 
three small colleges require solid geometry, 
hence this may be left off altogether if neces- 
sary. Four colleges or universities require no 
Latin, three require three years and four 
require four years. It would appear from 
these statements that our advice as to where to 
start elimination is not good. But the answer 
is these questions: Shall the overwhelming ma- 
jority be forced either to cater to the few who 
plan to go to some illiberal college or to drop 
out of high school? Shall the bulk of the chil- 
dren in high school lose interest and stop be- 
fore graduation because the majority of colleges 
specify four years of Latin, or four years of 
foreign languages, and two and one-half units 
of mathematics of a specific type instead of ac- 
cepting high school graduation as the State 
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ormals do? We go back to our former sound 
inciple. Plan your program of studies for 
1e predominant group. This principle is demo- 
ratic and it is pedagogically sound. Can there 

» any fundamental reason why to prepare for 
ife is not to prepare for college? 

In planning the program of studies there are 
ertain things to watch. For example, be sure 
to plan for a unit and a half of algebra for 
those who expect to offer algebra for entrance 
to college. One is sufficient for graduation from 
Eighth grade algebra is worth 
only one unit. The extra half unit should be 
viven in the tenth grade. As noted above only 
three Virginia colleges, two of them very small 


high school. 


ones, require solid geometry. Unless an entire 
lass is extremely anxious for it there is little 
use even of offering it. Economic geography, if 
properly taught and in a school with proper ref- 
erence books and laboratory for geography 
work, will require a full session. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, due to the lack of these, few teach- 
ers can stretch this subject over two semesters. 
It is probably best under some circumstances 
to plan to complete it in a semester and allow 
half a unit for it. While we feel there is noth- 
ing more important than strong science courses, 
except English, it is best to limit science teach- 
ing to those courses for which laboratory pro- 
vision has been made. Science without labora- 
tory is an uninteresting farce. Asa general rule 
do not attempt to combine pupils in the same 
classes except those in the tenth and eleventh 
grades. Occasionally one finds a well advanced 
and matured eighth grade which can be com- 
bined with a backward ninth in science but this 
is rarely true. Except under very unusual and 
essential conditions one should not permit ad- 
vanced pupils to enrol for work with the lower 
classes ; an exception is alternating ancient with 
English history. Neither should lower grade 
pupils ever be permitted to enrol for work with 
any advanced group. 

Suggested curricula for three-teacher schools 


follow: 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR 
TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOLS OF THREE 
TEACHERS. EIGHT-PERIOD DAY, 
NOT OVER 60 PUPILS 


Total Units Offered 22. Units offered Per 
Session 18 


English—Four units each session. 4 units required. 


Mathematics—4 units. 3 offered each session. 2% and 
2 required. 

Algebra 8—1 unit. 

Plane Geometry 9—1 unit. 


Algebra 10—% unit...............0...... Alternate years. 


hs ss s : O 
Solid Geometry 10—% unit....... 7, 7 poss 
Business Arithmetic 11—1 unit... - . 
grades. 
Science—4 units for each sex each session. 1 unit 


required. 
General Science 8—1 unit. 
Home Economics 9 (girls)—1 unit. 
Economic Geography 9 (boys)—1 unit. 
Alternate years. 


Chemistry 10—1 unit or Open to both 
Human Biology 10—1 unit........... 10th and 11th 
Physics 11—1 wnit........................... grades. 


History—5 units. 3 units offered each session. History 
10 required. 
po a Alternate yore. Each class 
English 8-1 . popen to 9th grade if 9th grade 
— one. pupil elects both. 


Medieval and Modern 9—1 unit. 

American and Civics 10—1 unit. 

Social Science—Elementary 
Economics 11—1 unit........... 


Alternate years. 
Open 10th-11th. 


Latin—4 units. 3 units offered each session. 
First-Year Latin 8—1 unit. 
Caesar 9—1 unit. 
Cicero 10—1 unit....| Alternate years. 
Vergil 11—1 unit... 10th-11th grades. 


Open both 


Elementary Bookkeeping—1 unit. ™% unit in 10th. % 
unit in llth. No credit for less than 1 unit. 
Begin in 10th. 


SUGGESTED CURRICULA 


Academic—12'%4 required units. 3% optional units. 
General—8 required units. 8 optional. 


Required Units 


English 4. Science 1. 
Mathematics 2%. English 4. 
Algebra 1%. Mathematics 2. 
Plane Geometry 1. Science 1. 
Latin 4. American History- 
American History- Civics 1. 
Civics 1. 
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Optional Units 


Electives must be History Electives may be chosen 


Science, or Solid from remaining 14 units 
Geometry to suit pupil. 
The above program of studies is over-ambitious 





AL OF EDUCATION 


However if it is cut down it will cause conditions 
to revert to the original basis providing first of all 
for college preparation and providing nothing for the 
majority who never go to college. It is most certainly 
the maximum three teachers can handle. 


SUGGESTED DAILY SCHEDULE 


Principal Teaches: 


,ookkeeping 
Latin 
Mathematics 8 and 10—11 


Supervision in second and third periods. 


Grade 8 Grade 9 


English 


Period 
1. Gen. Sc. Daily 


2. Gen. Sc 


Monday-Wednesday 


Home Economics 
Tuesday-Thursday 





First Assistant Teaches: 


Second Assistant Teaches: 


Science. English. 
Plane Geometry. History. 
Grade 10 Grade 11 


‘Bookkeeping Rookkeeping 


| 


English 





English 


Vergil or Cicero i'Vergil or Cicero 





NOON 


a Home Economics 
4. English Plane Geometry 
Si akan —— 
= ; ‘ ; 
5. Latin Economic Geography 
| Daily 
6 Economic Geograhpy 
Wednesday-Friday 
7. Algebra M. and M. History 


8. English History or Caesar 


Ancient Hist ry 





gitar 


The above suggested schedule does not presume to 
dictate what shall be taught by whom. Its main pur- 
pose is to offer suggestions as to methods of daily 
schedule making. It is arranged for the above teach- 
ing groups largely on the assumptions: 

1. That the science teacher will probably prefer to 
teach a mathematics class rather than a Latin class. 
Provision has been made however for her to take 
Latin 10-11 and the principal plane geometry if it 
should be desirable to arrange it thus 


2. That English and history go hand in hand. 


3. That the principal, since as a rule he is a college 
graduate, could handle the mathematics and Latin 


more easily than one of the other teachers. 


\merican History-Civics or/American History-Civics or 


Soc. Se. Soc. Sc—Elem. Ec 


Elem. Ec 


\lgebra, Solid Geometry or Algebra, Solid Geometry or 
Business Arithmetic Business Arithmetic | 
{Physics or Chemistry or|Physics or Chemistry or 

Human Biology 


Monday-Wednesday 


Human Biology | 
Monday-Wednesday 
———— ——— | 

| 


\Physics or Chemistry or (Physics or Chemistry or 


|Human Biology 


Human Biology 
Daily 


Daily 


4. That it is the duty of the principal to take care 
of the “left-overs” and odd classes. 

No particular merit is claimed for this schedule. It 
is offered as a companion suggestion to the program 
of studies and suggested curricula. It is arranged 
so that a pupil taking the general curriculum may 
get sixteen units without Latin and with whatever two 
units of mathematics he wishes. It is also planned to 
get in the work of the academic pupil. 

Some such schedule should be adopted and adhered 
to rigidly from year to year. Irregular pupils should 


conform to the schedule. 
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VIRGINIA KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
ASSOCIATION—(Continued from p. 57) 


digestion and assimilation of such lectures and papers 
through free, informal discussion. 

During the first year the Chairman was able to 
gather and formulate the expressed ideas of various 
groups as to the most helpful form of organization 
and a suggested plan was sent to each person on the 
mailing list with request for comments. Out of the 
returns from this letter a suggested constitution was 
formulated. This constitution was adopted with a few 
minor changes at the first annual meeting, and a chair- 
man and an advisory commitee elected in accordance 
with its provisions. 

The constitution provides for an annual business 
meeting and discussion in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Superintendance in February, a luncheon 
and discussion in connection with the summer meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. and similar meetings of sections 
in connection with State and county associations. In 


addition to these local group mectings are urged 
wherever convenient. 
Constitution and By-Laws 
POLICY: Its policy shall include (a) informal 


gatherings of primary workers in connection with all 
the great meetings of teachers, (b) informal discus- 
sions of problems of immediate interest rather than 
papers and set programs, (c) influence brought to bear 
to have the problems of primary education receive due 
attention on the general and sectional program of 
teachers’ meetings, (d) to encourage local groups of 
teachers to study and discuss their immediate problems 
and to co-operate for their solution. 

MEMBERSHIP: Section 1. Membership shall be 
open to teachers, supervisors, principals, and all per- 
sons interested in the educational problems of the first 
four school years. 

Section 2. Members shall be of three classes: Active, 
Associate, and Corttributing. 

Active members shall pay national dues—shall be 
entitled to vote on national questions—shall receive 
all reports and bulletins. 

Associate members shall pay state and local dues 
only—have a vote on local questions only—shall not 
receive reports and bulletins. 

Contributing members shall be active members who 
contribute more than annual dues to the support of 
the Council. 

DUES: Annual Dues—for active members, fifty 
cents paid into National fund. 

For associate members, ten cents paid into the State 
fund. : 

For contributing members, one dollar or more paid 
into the National fund. 

All dues shall be payable January Ist of each year. 

For further information write Miss Ella V. Dobbs, 
Chairman of National Council of Primary Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, or Miss Rachel E. 


Gregg, Chairman of Publicity Committee of National 
Primary Council, Richmond, Virginia. 

In next month’s issue news of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union will be given. 





TEACHERS’ PAVILION 
(Continued from p. 50) 
such a way that transmission will be easily a 
lesson of health building that can give untold 
and increasing dividends to the State’s most val- 
uable capital,—the vigor of its people. 

Unfortunately, only too many of the teaching 
profession are prone to tuberculosis ; their hours 
in school and their inevitable labors after hours 
of teaching make for sedentary habits. Warn- 
ings from the well may be disregarded, but 
warnings from those who have stood face to 
face with the grim specter, who have at arms 
length viewed him waiting, who have seen him 
grin expectantly and depart discomfited—warn- 
ings from such as those demand a hearing and 
compel respect. 

There is something peculiarly appropriate, 
therefore, in Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba. It 
is a visible evidence of the pedagogic instinct 
that makes the good teacher. Far more than 
a curative institution, it is a hall of instruction 
built by instructors to aid them in acquiring 
power for education. 

At the pavilion there are accommodations for 
sixteen patients, rooms, one might say, for six- 
teen resident students, post-graduates taking 
health as their major subject, able later to write 
their theses on self-preservation and defend its 
postulates. There is, of a truth, in that pavilion 
something to arouse in the breast of each mem- 
ber of the association, in the breast of each con- 
tributor to the fund, a laudable pride in what 
has been accomplished and a buoyant hope for 
the things that are to come from it. 

Already there is forming in the minds of pro- 
gressive members of the association an evolu- 
tionary and, perhaps, a revolutionary adjunct 
to the pavillion. Last winter, when through a 
biting gale, a blast that chilled the flesh but 
failed to affect the spirits, a committee of the 
State Teachers Association journeyed to Ca- 
tawba that they might dedicate the completed 
structure, one of its members after listening to 
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the stories of Catawba, to those stories of al- 
most certain cure for the incipients but with the 
unrecited corollary of difficulties for the ad- 
vanced cases, after listening thoughtfully re- 
marked: “Our next step is a ‘preventorium.’ 
Let us think out some way of keeping things 
sub-clinical.” 

That thought may be years in germination; 
It envisages a place 
where the undernourished or the physically weak 
may have their constitutions strengthened and 
their bodies built. 


but it is a great thought. 


It previews a development 
that may well occupy the thought not only of 
the teachers’ association but for all who wisely 
maintain that better than cure is prevention. 

Meanwhile, however, there is the pavilion 
where sixteen teachers may get back into their 
cheeks real roses and not the hectic flush of 
the consumptive, where the apparently doomed 
may become again vigorous and potential, where 
hope succeeds despair. Well, indeed, may the 
association preen itself upon its great accom- 
plishment; and with justice may the sub- 
scribers to the erection fund, may the commit- 
tees who labored for the collections, take pride 
in what they did. 

The ultimate effect, who knows? But if any 
one who has a friend at Catawba will journey 
there after the patient has been even a fort- 
night’s guest, he will be able to appraise in some 
small way the future; and to visit Teachers’ 
Pavilion is an inspiration. 





TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR DISCUSSION 
BY TEACHERS 


To comply with requests for topics for dis- 
cussion at association meetings of teachers, a 
list is presented here with the hope that it will 
at least suggest other and better subjects. 

Standards Set for Rural Elementary Schools by 
State Board of Education; Winning the Home to the 
School; Supervision by Principals; Standard Tests and 
Measurements; English Teaching Made Effective; New 
Health Education; Promoting Community Recreation; 
Support to State Teachers Association and the Virginia 
Journal of Education; Discipline In and Out of 
School; Holding Children in School; Better School 
Attendance; The Money Value of Education; The 
Cost of Ignorance; More Emphasis Upon Silent Read- 
ing; Personality in Teaching; Physical Inspection of 


School Children; Program of Studies; The Daily 
Schedule; Problem-Project Method of Teaching; Pupil 
Participation in Class Work; Methods of Drill in the 
Fundamentals; A Twelve-months’ Salary Schedule for 
Teachers; Teaching English in All Classes; Stressing 
Oral English; The Part of Teachers in Promoting 
Educational Advancement; Teaching How to Study; 
A Proper Lesson Assignment; The Function of Play 
in Education; Teacher-growth through Self-rating; 
The Junior High School Curriculum; Teaching Thrift; 
Character Education; Making Citizens First; Imme- 
diate Educational Needs of Rural Virginia; Specific 
Methods of Teaching Various School Subjects; Build- 
ing School Morale; Marking Systems; The Teacher’s 
Heatlh; Opening Exercises; The Items of Business for 
the Next Meeting of the State Teachers Association, 
see elsewhere in this issue. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


(Continued from p. 53) 


one-half fare with minimum of $1.00 for the 
round trip on identification certificates applicable 
for members of your organization and dependent 
members of their families only, and the tickets 
will be good via the same route in both direc- 
tions only. 

“Tickets will be sold from the above mentioned 
territory from November 18 to 24, and will be 
validated at Richmond, Va., by agent at the reg- 
ular ticket offices of the lines over which tickets 
read into Richmond on any date after arrival, 
but must be used returning to original starting 
point not later than midnight: of November 30.” 

The same arrangement is provided for the 
Eastern Shore as for the rest of the State and 
identification certificates are being sent the divi- 
sion superintendents of the section mentioned so 
that delegates from this section of the State and 
dependent members of their families should ap- 
ply to the local division superintendent of 
schools for the necessary blanks. 





TEACHERS Wanted —$95 to $195 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Thous- 
ands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from $1,100 
to $2,300; have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. R-261, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing Fall ex- 
amination dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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History Interpreted 


A two-year, high-school course that interprets the present in the light 
The material is grouped around discussible topics. 


of the past. 


happenings are rigorously excluded. Economic, industrial, and commercial 


matters receive careful attention, and also social conditions and the life of 


the people. 


Robinson-Breasted’s History of Europe : 


Medieval 


history of the past 150 years. 


Robinson-Beard’s History of Europe : Our Own Times 


Covers the narrative from the reign of Louis XIV to the present, placing special 


emphasis on the momentous changes of the last fifty years. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Throughout, the emphasis is on modern history. 


Brings out clearly the relation of ancient and medieval history to the 


Minor 


Ancient and 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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World Championship Won 
With Greggs Shorthand 


At the Twenty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
Niagara Falls, August 25th, Albert Schneider, a 
recent graduate of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, won the world’s championship 
for speed and accuracy—defeating three former 
world’s champions and the largest number of 
writers ever competing in the championship con- 
test. His remarkable accuracy on the three five- 
minute tests at 200, 240 and 280 words a minute, 
was made posible by the simplicity, speed and 
accuracy of Gregg Shorthand. 


Breaks World’s Records 


In the 215-word-a-minute straight literary matter 
dictation Mr. Schneider wrote 211 net words a 
minute, establishing a new world’s record at this 
speed of 98.32 per cent accuracy and beating the 
previous record by 2.2 words a minute. 

In the 175-word-a-minute straight literary matter 
dictation he made but three errors—a world’s 
record—99.65 per cent perfect. 

Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools of 
87% of the cities and towns in the United States, 
whose high schools teach shorthand. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 








The Vocabulary of Your Spelling 
Lesson Need no Longer Be a 


Matter of Guess Work 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING BOOK 


Has solved the problem 


The Horn-Ashbaugh Survey has produced a vocabu- 
lary arrived at by scientific investigations, based on an 
analysis of 800,000 running words of correspondence, 
representing an amount of research and money invest- 
ment which has not heretofore been paralleled in the 
study of a text-book subject. The basic lessons con- 
tain a minimum list of 3,998 words found to be most 
frequently used. In addition, the book includes as sup- 
plementary lessons, 580 additional words which are 
somewhat less frequently used, making a total of 4,578 
words. 

No other speller enables the teacher or pupil to 
distinguish between words of greater and lesser im- 
portance. 

Spelling methods have been devised to insure that 
each pupil will eliminate his own errors. 

Explicit directions to both teacher and pupil are given. 

Supplied in parts and complete form as desired. 

An examination will convince you of its merits. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


East Washington Square ses 


$y 
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Big Annual Educational Conference 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
November 22-25, 1921 


Let every teacher who can, plan to attend this conference 





























” 
MANY STupENTS AND TEACHERS fail to secure good “SAVE SOMETHING 
positions, because of poor letters of application. Let Make up your mind to save something this year. We have 
me teach you how by mail. I have helped others, why a new and easy plan for saving; you will like it. 4% interest. 
not vou? i , ‘ Send for Booklet—*Banking by Mail.’ 
; Miss ELtNora COALMER Union Bank & Trust Company 
1910 Sixteenth Street “ee Niagara Falls, N. Y. Bowling Green, Va. 


“Capital and Surplus, $120,000.00’ 














; ARE YOU LOCATED ? 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY dis cie-aitie oon ce, 


Columbia, S.C. - - Chattanooga, Tenn. The best emergency openings. 


Richmond. Va No advance fees. 
; : ; Service at once from three offices. 
W. H. JONES, Manager Write or wire for blank. 























PRANG ART eure AT LOWER PRICES 


Backed by the “Prang Guarantee” of Quality 


Prang Water Color—Box No. 3A.........cccccccseseces $ .40 Construction Papers—25 colors. Sample Booklet free. 





EN, a eae Raa G 50 One color package 9x12. 50 sheets, tones bright 
Stick Printing Be—Per box... cccccccvcccvcvccccccces 15 red, and violet: Per packa@e......o.00.csccecveecsecs 35 
Scissors—Round or ber ee eee 3.60 Pe) I ABRORG  facaionnncsineeusueveaeswsnswen 25 
“Enamelac’ "In ee NG IE MEE 25.5950 sence dieaeases on ROGER PAEMAE. F oov0i000800063208000000000000 40 
“Outfit” I a Sn 75 “ ” —_ 
“Temperene”—Per individual bottie..........sss0sss. 3 eal eam ~~ -eenapannmmeana: 
“Enginex” Papers—27 standardized colors. Sample 1 quart c AE EEA RIE 1.19 
booklet free. One ose package 9x12. 100 sheets RY WIN (cciceecudcsdedoemestasnes 3.50 
EE ONGENS ca hw comnsbey eee ates onccawscsemmay snes 40 “3 


Send for New “Illustrated Bulletin” and Catalogue 


THE PRANG COMPANY -3- 1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 











The WILLIAM 
BYRD PRESS 


Incorporated 


SCHOOL CATALOGS 
COLLEGE ANNUALS 


Special Printing for Educational Institutions 














1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 














The William Byrd Press Prints 


RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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University of Virginia, 


- CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 


I.—THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 


or Vocational). 
I.L—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


II1l.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. 


work. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


Entrance requirements include one year of college 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 


ister school affairs. 


VII.—SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and school administrators. 
TUTITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 











Virginia Military 
Institute 


Collegiate, 
Technical, 
Military 


For Information Address 


POST ADJUTANT, V. M. I. 


LEXINGTON - - - «+ VIRGINIA 








THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 


STAUNTON —Established 1839— VIRGINIA 


THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL for the blind and the 
deaf children of Virginia—an integral part of the State 
Public School System for the training of those children, 
who through deafness or defective vision cannot be 
trained in the regular public schools. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—For pupils partially or 
totally deaf. 

Regular public school branches, taught orally by trained 
teachers through speech and speech reading: physical 
education and military training. Vocational courses in- 
clude Printing, Shoe Repairing, Carpentering, Cabinet 
Making, Baking, Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry Raising, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Cooking, Dressmaking. 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND—For pupils with defec- 
tive vision or totally blind. 

Regular public school branches prescribed by State 
Course of Study—Accredited High School work, Physi- 
cal Education, Music Department providing instruction 
in Vocal, Piano, Pipe- Organ and Orchestral Music and 
Chorus Singing. Vocational courses include Piano Tun- 
ing, Broom Making, Mattress Making, Chair Caning, 
Basketry, Sewing, Cooking, Knitting, Crocheting, Poul- 
try Raising. 

Faculty of forty trained teachers. 

Pupils from seventy-five counties. 

Situated in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds, tiled swim- 
ming pool, gymnasiums. 

Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child 
in Virginia. 


Write for Catalog. 


H. M. McManaway, Superintendent 
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STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN 


Farmville Virginia 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Leading To 


DIPLOMA OR DEGREE 


Prepares teachers for kinder- 
garten, primary, grammar 
grade, high school, rural school, 
and Home Economics work. 


For Catalogue, giving full information as 
to State Scholarships, Expenses, Course, 
etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR 


State Normal School for Women 
Farmville, Virginia 





FREDERICKSBURG 
STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five strong professional courses. 

Splendid elevated location. 

Ample equipment. 

Strong in health and physicial edu- 
cation. 

Four years B. S. degree courses in 
Commercial Subjects, Music Super- 
vision, Industrial Arts. Two year 
graduates of Normal Schools and two 
year college graduates given credit on 
degree. 

High school graduates and holders of 
first grade certificates eligible to enter. 
For literature, write 
A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 























HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


awn 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 

System of student service 

Free State Scholarships 

State Loan Fund 

Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 

Mature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit. 

Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 











The College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1921 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thorough academic courses leading to the degrees of 

.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped laboratories and 
excellent library; unexcelled health conditions, historic 
environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 
of VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 

Course in Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, Pre- 
Engineering courses. Courses in business administra- 
tion and commerce. Courses for commercial teachers. 


State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers 
and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 


For Particulars, address 


College of William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


H. L. Brinces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 
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McConnell’s Historical Maps of 
the United States 


1 Title Page 
2 Trade Routes, 1453 
3 Early Voyages and Discoveries. 
4 Spanish Explorations 
5 French Explorations 
6 English Explorations 
7 National Claims 
8 Homes of the Pilgrims in Holland and England 
9 Early Grants 
0 Grants and Development of the New England Col- 
onies 
11 Grants and Development of the Middle Atlantic Col- 
onies 
12 Grants and Development of the Southern Colonies 
13 Early Settlements 
14 Indian Tribes 
15 French and Indian Wars 
16 Results of the French and Indian Wars 
17 The Thirteen Originial Colonies in 1774 
18 The Revolutionary War, 1775-1776 
19 The Revolutionary War, 1776-1777 
20 The Revolutionary War, 1777-1781 
21 Results of the Revolutionary War, 1783 
22 Western Land Claims, Territorial Organizations, 1783- 
1812 
23 Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Florida Purchase, 1819 
24 Explorations in the West, 1804-1845 
25 War of 1812 
26 The Missouri Compromise, 1820 
27 The Northern Boundary of the United States 
28 Indian Wars 
29 List of Maps 
30 The Republic of Texas and the United States in 1837 
31 The United Stotes in 1246 
32 The Mexican War, 1846-1948 
33 Results of the Mexican War, 1848 
34 Kansos-Nehraska Act, 1854. The Compromise of 1850 
35 The United States in 1861 
36 The Civil War, First and Second Years, 1861-1863 
37 The Civil War, Third and Fourth Years, 1863-1865 
38 The Spanish-American War. 1898 ; 
39 Acquisitions of Territory 
40 Admission of the States 
41 The United States in 1919 
42 United States Island Possessions, 1919 
43 Railroad Map of the United States 
44 North Pole, South Pole 
45 The Panama Canal 
46 The Panama Canal 
47 The World War 
48 The World War 
49 The Races of Europe 
50 Europe, showing new boundaries 
51 World, showing new boundaries 
52 Asia, showing new boundaries 
53 Africa, showing new boundaries 
54 North America 
55 South America 
56 Physical Map of the United States 
\7 New Map of Europe 
58 New Map of Asia 
56 Maps—44x32 Inches. Edges bound with Muslin. 


Sold only in Sets. By Parcel Post 
Price with Adjustable Steel Stand $38.00 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP 
COMPANY 


113 INstiTuTE PLace CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Every school can have a Monogram. W. Otto 
Miessner’s latest creation—the most highly de- 
veloped, most practical piano for school use. 


Only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches wide 
and half the weight of the ordinary upright. 
Improved singing tone of remarkable = quatliiy. 


Superior cabinet construction—greater beauty and 


ail A) 3 PAGE 
‘ BOOK 
+! 5 


FREE 


: Get this book. Gives 
ese AN a complete summary 
2 g0s and explanation of 
plans used by hun- 
dreds of teachers. Re- 
prints enthusiastic let- 
ters, contains sugges- 
tions of W. Otto 
Miessner, the _ well- 
known music educator. As complete as a text 
book. You can choose from the same plans others 
have used successfully. They enjoyed raising the 
money, gained prestige, too. Book free on receipt 
of coupon. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 



















oo" 
geo 
a 
aon? 


iii odeccnadsedeiseesenectees 1921 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee. 

Please send "your free 32- -page book, “Ways to Raise 
Money for a School Piano’; also the Moncgram catalog 
and details of your special 10 Days’ Trial offer to 
schools. 
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What would you think 


of a 


Webster World History 


a complete one-book course for one year’s work, a book 
possessing the distinctive characteristics of Professor 
Webster’s texts—simple diction, interesting style, em- 
phasis on the human element, unique pedagogical ap- 
paratus, and, in addition, the proper proportion—more 





than half of the space devoted to the period since 1700? 








Webster's World History will be ready in November 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York 














De Vry Portable Motion 


Picture Projectors 


The most practical machine ever offered for 
class-room work. Colleges, churches, clubs, lodges, 
etc. 


UNIVERSAL COUNTRY HOME 
LIGHT AND POWER 
PLANT 


Write for Details or Demonstration 





Everything in the Electrical Line 





eS a ee 








ANNOUNCEMENT 





LS SS a — —_= 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishers of 
THE ALDINE GROUP OF TEXTBOOKS 


on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
will soon publish 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF AMERICA 


Lessons in Elementary English and 
Citizenship for Adults 
Books One and Two and a Teacher’s Manual 
By CAROLINE E. MYERS 
and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D. 


Head Department of Psychology 
Cleveland School of Education 

















Just Published 
THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 
A GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 
and an Examiner’s Manual entitled 
“Measurinc MINps” 
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PENCIL SHARPENER ABSOLUTELY FREE 


f Save your time and pencils and keep your schoolroom floor clean by getting one of these PENCIL SHARP- 
| ENERS without a cent of cost to you. 

’ Write to-day for six dozen of our high grade pencils, have your pupils sell them at 5c each, send us the $3.60 
[ and we will mail you absolutely free a regular sized BOSTON Pencil wy jyoage for sharpening all standard pencils. 
| Order and have your pupils sell seven dozen of our pencils and send us the $4.20 and we will send you free, 
| ne Boston large size sharpener for sharpening any and all sizes of pencils. 


| Cash sale prices— 
Sethe CE. DD Tr cicnivan.cucienen ecoupauubdsescced sid cabecabweamenaetqanmbas sae ceeeeeeee® Sidi ean $1.00 
Ronse: Cone Siew Tek, Be i ideas occa cas a6 oa eid k once s<dewakeeban bods ch DOE ReERRa SOOO C5 NSE 5 Tee NER 1.50 
d : TINTED DRAWING AND DEVOE SUPERIOR WATER SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 
| CONSTRUCTION PAPER COLORS 
| Our drawing papers have a fine fin- These well known Water Color Sets 


sh and give excellent results with are known for their superior colors. 
water colors, crayons or charcoal. The Each set complete with one of our No. 





} lors are especially good, AI! colors 7 brushes, put up in handy tin box. 
put up in packages of 50 sheets 9x12 Four Colors—Black, Carmine, Blue and 
nches. Yellow. 2S RS ee 35 
Tones: yellow, pearl gray, brown, dark —— for above—l doz. (wt. 2 
brown, orange and white, light green Ei vy OT gg Eat Sos: "amg “| 
se dala : as . ‘. ig olor Set—colors as 
gray (wt. 18 oz.) per pkg bier 30 y going all eles enters. "tot. 6 ane 20 sheets of black silhouette paper, 
Tones: red or purple (wt. 18 oz.) per Refills for sbowe—l doz. Gat 2 10x12 inches, with outline drawings 
EME... <.c:s,cerudecductan sees siren eae ereeiesion 40 oS a A a oS aCe IO "35 printed on the white reverse side. 


Assorted colors (wt, 18 oz.) per pkg..40 Over forty animals, birds, children and 
Tones: pink, lavender, light blue, dark PHONIC and NUMBER DRILL other designs are included, The de- 


blue, dark green, black or slate....35 CARDS signs are to be cut out and used for 
making posters, borders, etc., which 
POSTER PAPER These cards are made on heavy dura- can be made very useful in primary 
ble ticket board 3x5 in., printed in language, number and drawing. Price, 
Furnished in most of the colors given large clear type. per set of 20 sheets, in envelope, 30c; 
3 for | the D & C Paper above. This is a Kibble Number Drill Cards for rapid weight, 40z. 
lighter weight paper for cutout work, class work, 96 combinations. (wt. 6 
pasting, etc. Se errr 30 GUMMED STARS 
os — ped — ad 2 eee pe Mane tee” ge These stars come in gold, silver, 
100 sheets assorted colors..........++ ° as os on . " 30 blue, red and green. No. 2 (about % 
i“ ee a at ae ee Fe Cee err 12 
DRAWINGS TO COLOR STICKS FOR LAYING <x 4 (about % in.) 75 in a box (we, 
| An assortment, of square, wooden pazen 2217000000007 


sticks in six bright colors and varying 
from one to five inches in length. CHROMO HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
Fascinating and instructive seat work 
for teaching forms and numerical pro- A system of merits easily adapted 
portion. to any school, It promotes good order 
1,000 assorted in box, (wt. 10 oz.)...40 with no chance for favoritism. 

All cards are from engraved designs 

VULCAN INK PELLETS on excelent colored plate paper. 


This is the ideal way to buy ink. Each package contains: 

Keep the pellets dry till the ink is oS ee of Merit : 
needed. To prepare for use, just fill 125 One Credits (equal 5 merits) | 
the bottle or jar with water, add one /° Five Credits (equal to 25 merits) 











A variety of designs 6x9 in. Each 
set put up in a neat envelope with full 


directions for coloring. 











ren BIRDS PE) 2 OED Siicnascdesisnes 15 pellet for each fluid ounce and you 20 Cards of Approbation 
Child life studies with calendar 12 mo. have a high grade, easy flowing min- 6 Cards of Honor 
: PE, DG iinccesescncwisounecanenanuennen 15 eral ink. All the above help put up in a neat 
| Calendar with flowers 12 mo, (wt. 2 Black: box with directions, $1.00 postpaid. : 
. WN ices cen ce 15 Pellets for one gallon (wt. 8 oz.)..75 Class Merits “Neat Throne so 
| Ten Holiday Designs (wt. 2 oz.).....15 _— —_— 8 gal. (wt. 12 oz.). 5.00 — pore ne Poa name of pupi 
atta, all in one 0 Pellets for one quart (wt. 1 02.)..... 35 One doz. assorted, 18c postpaid 
; . «© © VEaeJ ewer ar eres eeerseesese i ats ‘ z l Hi ie ET 
j etiaiaals: didiaines Pellets for one gal. (wt. 8 oz.) 25 SCHOOL CRAYONS 
i i KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS Our Dustless crayons are made from 
- No. 901, seven colors, wood box (wt. Good quality, very serviceable, with the purest and best materials. They 
WM ankotnwensennewapinenisdeuwaebwagae 20 sharp or dull ‘points. will not grease or scraich the board; 
No. 530, twelve colors, wood box (wt. No. 101—4 in., blunt (wt. 14 oz.) per erase e asily and seldom break, Per 
ly REAR Oe ees eee 30 Ce. civieutedenlepnaathddemmeie wenbKe 1.25 gross (wt. 3% Ibs.) Price. ..---e.++0 08 
No. 104—4% in., sharp points (wt. 16 Waltham Brand—the best cheap crayon 
HAND and CALL BELLS oz.) Per * ia aa aE 1.30 made—does not break easily and has 
~ : No. 110—Teacher’s Shears—8-inch nickel many of the qualities of dustless 
Teacher’s Call Bell, nickel plated, slated (wt. 6 0z.) Each 50 crayons. Per gross (wt. 2 Ibs.) 
4 with bronze base. wah nos Macias thst leanne: PEICE  ccccswcgicesccvecesevcessessesecd 40 
7 No, 745 3% in. in diam. at base, (wt. 
GR) TEM ccccndandscsaagheanacaees 40 S Oo BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
;, Our Hand _ have an exceptional- d for Andrews Dustless—wood back, wool 
; y sweet and clear tone. Black wood It. Si 6x2 h Pri er doz 
handle. Coegite Cay Seg Leena 
No. &—5 in. at base—brass (wt. 1% for further information about these and Holcomb’s Noiseless and Dustless 
lbs.) BAN sivsckeneccnuatenteedaen $2.25 numerous other articles which will Eraser—wool felt, wood back ght ued; 
No, 10—574 in. at base. Swiss silver prove satisfactory to you in both quai- cannot pull apart. 5x2x1%4 inches 
white metal (wt. 2% lbs.) Each..4.35 ity and price. Per dos. Cot. 6 Ths.)......cccces 1.75 





Be sure to include POSTAGE in your remittance as it is not included in these special prices. We give 
shipping weights for all articles so you can estimate the amount necessary to your Parcel Post zone. 


J. R. HOLCOMB and COMPANY, ~_ A., 1330 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1872 : CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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- With 
%educed 
\ Prices 









YGu« IMMEDIATE 
REQUIREMENTS 


All School Needs Can Be 
Supplied Promptly With 
Quality Products at 


Attractive Prices 
Catalog Sent to Schoolmen Upon Request 


Playground Apparatus Furniture, etc. 
Teachers Registers Papers and Pencils 
Crayon and Erasers Maps and Globes 
Pocket Class Records Janitors Supplies 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
nnn ———— ion 


| 


Laboratory Equipment for 
All Sciences 

Agriculture MANUALS: 

Biology 

Chemistry Agriculture 

Physics Physics 

Physicology Physical Geography 








Ask | re Catalog Giving Official Position 


hipaa 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans St. Chicago, Illinois 


WIEILC 
A Sign Ged 


avin WIE 


A Mark of 
SERVICE 


OHA 


“Go West, 


advice of Horace Greely years ago. 


Young Man” was the 


But the wide-awake man of to-day 
says, “Go South.” 


One of the most progressive ideas of our Edu- 
cational leaders is Consolidation and Transporta- 
tion. We are building an up-to-date line of bus 
bodies for trucks. We are your next door neigh- 
bor, only a few miles from the Virginia line, close 
enough for you to drive to Oxford and get your 
body mounted. 


Write for cuts and prices or come to see us. 
A body for any style truck. 
Iron bound truck bodies, built by 


THE OXFORD BODY CO. 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Cuas. O. Marner, Manager 











After Vacation—What? 


Have you located? 
Does the outlook please you? 
Would you like to change? 


Perhaps we could help you. We have calls from 
all over the United States for good Superin- 
tendents, Principals and Teachers. Our service is 
FREE. Write Us 


SOUTHERN 
SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, Ine. . 
ATLANTA I! GEORGIA 

















TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


The 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY is operating 


en a cost basis. 
commercial. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Bldg., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Washington 
Steger Bldg., Chicago 


1254 Amsterdam Ave., N. 
Evanston, Il 


While it is self-supporting it is non- 


¥. 








High School, Normal, College, Business and 
-:- Catalog Free. 


Professional Degrees 


| BE WISE; STUDY-AT-HOME 


Teachers Professional College, 


Washington, D. C. 
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THIS PAGE IS RESERVED FOR 





The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


(NEW, IN 30 VOLUMES) 











The best encyclopedia American brains 
and American money 


‘al could build. 








t i 











| ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 


EDWARD C. CARRINGTON, President 


Lord’s Court Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 




















VIRGINIA 












AFE 
IMPLE 





CG OUND 


Appr oved and listed as 
a eae it machine by 
the nderwriters’ 
Labor: a ries of the 
Nati 1 Board of Fire 


Une lerwriters 





&i ght ( Colors 


The 1 American Crayon (a) 
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The Zenith Motion Picture 


Projector 


A Standard Machine—Not a Makeshift 

Uses 110 or 32 Volt Current. Universal Motor. Has Stere- 
opticon attachment and projects standard pictures and slides. 

Sold strictly on its merits. 

Each and every machine is honestly built and fully guar- 
anteed. The ZENITH meets every projector requirement 
in the world. 

A novice can operate it with absolute safety. 
APPROVED BY 

The City Electrical Department, Richmond, Va. 

Underwriters Laboratories. 

ENDORSED BY 

Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bureau of Community Service, Raleigh, N. C. 
Community Recreation Association, Richmond, Va. 
PRICE COMPLETE, $296.00. 

Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Write for Catalogue to 


EDUDATIONAL FILM EXCHANGE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Zenith Projectors 
Pathe Educational Film Service 
110 North 7th Street Richmond, Virginia 








ae Fees ae, he ce La de Boeke omy 











Bete AMERICAN Crayon Company 


SANDUSKY - OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


A EW YORK 
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PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


BEFORE THE RUSH COMES 
Our Prices Lower Than Cost 


American Tubular Steel Desks are 
more permanent than your building. 
The strongest and best desk manufac- 
tured, guaranteed unconditionally against 
breakage. Electrically welded, hygienic, 
sanitary, noiseless, the most modern com- 
bination desk manufactured. We can 
also furnish a large variety of other styles 
of desks which include the following: 








Oxford 20 Combination Semi-Steel Desk, 
American Semi - Steel Adjustable Desk, 
American Steel Adjustable Box Desk and 
Chair, American Steel Commercial Ad- 
justable Desk and Chair, Moulthrop Mov- 
American Tubular Steel Combination able Chair Desk and many other styles of 

Desk superior design and construction. 














{ \ Get the genuine trade mark “Virgoplate.” 
VIRGOPLATE There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 
(TAAaDE man) goplate contains a great many special advan- 
BLACKBOARD tages over other so-called composition black- 

' | ——| boards. Made in black and green, in standard 








widths and lengths. Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free sample today. 


The very best maps and globes. W. & A. K. Manual Training, Domestic Science and Labora- 
Johnston’s latest publications. A full line Political, tory Furniture and Supplies for course in Physics, 
Medieval and Modern European History, Ancient Chemistry and Agriculture. Sanitary paper towels 
History, Blackboard Outline, Desk Paper Outline, and janitors’ supplies. Old Dominion Patent Heat- 
and Sanford’s American History Maps. Many other ing and Ventilating System. Kaustine Waterless 
different styles. Charts—Primary, High School and Chemical Toilet System and equipment. Wire 
Physiology. Playground equipment, gymnasium window guards and window shades. Iron end audi- 
equipment and athletic goods. Teachers’ supplies, torium chairs, portable and folding chairs in popu- 
pencils and tablets. Kindergarten furniture and lar styles. Church furniture and equipment and 
primary material and supplies. Sunday-school supplies. Grafonolas and pianos. 





Every article for schools and colleges. Write for latest catalogs and 
| revised price list. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. MarsHALL ST. RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 
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Why Pay the Middleman? 

Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


Furniture and Supplies. 





HICKORY, N. C. 


Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
a i Se $6.75 
mem, 2 wee 4......w ecu 6.50 
Res. 5 ant 6........... 6.25 
Fronts and Rears____ 6.00 











Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 








THREE STRONG SERIES 





HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Published in a T'wo-book and a Three-book Series 


HESE books supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now being demanded of our schools. 

They interweave the study of arithmetic with the pupil’s play and work. And they 
definitely help to prepare boys and girls to deal with the problems that constantly come up 
in everyday living. 


BRIGHAM and McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Published in a Two-book and a Four-book Series 


HE important geographical, commercial, and industrial conditions in all parts of the 

globe in 1920 are shown graphically by new maps, new pictures and new texts. The new 
illustrations show the present existing conditions of life in countries made prominent by 
the War. 


PEARSON and KIRCHWEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


Published in a Two-book and a Three-book Scries 


HESE books are strong at all points. They pay careful attention to the little as well as 

to the big things; they relate the work to the everyday interests of the pupils; they em- 
phasize the value of oral English and through their literary models they enrich the pupil’s 
mind. The exercises are abundant and of great variety. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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